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PREFACE. 



The object of the present handbook is to place 
before the student, in a short and simple form, 
the theory of artistic colouring. There are few 
who have not felt, in the earlier period of study, 
the want of general rules to guide them in the 
composition and arrangement of colour in a pic- 
ture. Without entering into abstract and abstruse 
discussions on the nature of colour, a few of its 
more practically important properties are pointed 
out, and general rules founded Upon them. These 
are made so *' simple as to be easily understood, 
and so few as to be readily remembered." 

A Diagram has been devised, for the purpose 
of exhibiting, at a glance, and of compressing, in 
a single figure, all the theoretical principles of 
combinationy hxrmony^ and contrast. By it the 
student is enabled to modify tints at pleasure, 
as well as to subdue crudeness, or impart brilliancy, 
as may be required in his picture. 

The various rules which these principles involve, 
will be found exemplified in the pictures of the 
best artists. The student is thus led to discover 
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an important secret in their success. After master- 
ing the principles thus applied, he is directed 
to study nature, and, by the study of nature, is 
prepared for the highest exercise of art, the com- 
position of pictures. 

Many are averse to use theoretical principles in 
the study of art, science^ it is said, may be learned 
by theories y but art only hy practice. Truly, mere 
" theoretical principles " will never make an artist 
\n\houi practice y which they are intended to direct, 
not to supplant. They are to guide the student 
in his work, not to do his work for him. The 
principles of colour stand in the same relationship 
to painting as the rules of perspective with regard 
to drawing, neither can be neglected with impunity. 
These principles are not necessarily intuitive, but 
are to be learned by long, and often bitter ex- 
perience. If the student will be guided by the 
experience of others, and adopt the rules set forth, 
so far as they commend themselves to his judge- 
ment, he may reap the fruit of their labours, and 
share with them the glory of success. 
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The black spot in the centre represents the effect 
produced by the combination of all the pigments, and the 
encircling white represents the effect produced by the 
combination of all the colours. Next are placed the 
Primary colours, Hed, Yellow, and Blue, occupying each 
one third part of the circle. Beyond these are the 
Secondary colours, Orange, Q-reen, and Purple. Beyond 
these again are the three Tertiary* colours. Brown, 
Brohen-green, and Q-ray. The primary colours red and 

* The terms citron, russet, and olive, employed by recent writers on 
colour to express tlie tertiaries, are arbitrary and somewhat vague. 
The first, citron, is not generally used by artists ; the others arc 
applied by them to other colours than those in the diagram. It is 
thought more conducive to clearness here to apply to those combina- 
tions the well-known terms broken-green, brown and gray. Art 
nomenclature offers na simple term expressive of the first-named 
colour. Throughout this work the term gray will mean the tertiary 
shown in the diagram, while grey will be used to signify what may be 
called diluted black. To make this perfectly clear, let the student 
take lamp-black and apply a light wash of it on white paper; the 
result will be a grey tint. Any tint of black, which is not perfectly 
black, is grey. Compare this tint with the gray of the diagram. Is it 
necessary to add that the above distinction is entirely arbitrary and is 
adopted here solely for the sake of clearness ? 
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blue have for their complementary ♦ colour yellow, on the 
other side of the central spot. 

Red and blue form purple, which is also opposite to 
yellow in the inner, and to broken-green in the outer, 
circles. Hence yellow and broken-green are comple- 
mentary to, and contrast with, red and blue or purple. 
Yellow and blue are opposite to red. Their compound 
green is opposite red and brown. Red and brown are 
complementary to, and contrast with, yellow and blue or 
green. In like manner blue and gray will be seen to be 
complementary to red and yellow or orange. As the 
tertiary colours are not so familiarly known as the 
primaries and secondaries, their naimes are inserted 
against them in the diagram. They do not form a part 
of the true gamut of colour ^ but are necessary in the 
formation of a scale to aid the painter in colouring. 

This diagram serves to display the relative composition 
of the various colours, and embraces necessarily every 
possible variety that can be found in nature or in art. 
It serves, however, a far more useful purpose still, as a 
compendium of the laws of colour relationship and of 
harmonious contrast. 

Related colours are adjacent^ 

Harmonious contrasts are opposite. 

♦ The term complementary is used to express that the colour which 
it qualifies is Deeded to make up the complement or complete the set of 
three primaries^ without which no composition can please for its colour. 

t The term adjacent applies to those compartments in the diagram 
by which any colour is surrounded; and those opposite are tliose 
lying on the other side of the centre. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Section 1. — Colour is the immaterial result of the 
decomposition of light. A ray of light, in passing through 
a triangular prism of glass, is decomposed into a series of 
colours, the same as those in the rainbow. 

Paint or Pigment is the material basis which 
decomposes light so as to reflect or transmit only some of 
its constituent colours. 

Shade refers to the chromatic composition of a colour. 
Cobalt and ceruleum offer us different shades of blue. 

Tint is the condition of a shade of colour which arises 
from its admixture with water or white. It becomes 
thereby more or less intense without any change in its 
chromatic composition. 

Tone is the condition of a colour in which it appears 
other than it is. A light blue under the effect of a bright 
or a dull light will appear a light blue ; yet in the repre- 
sentation of these different conditions, different shades 
must be used ; different tints would fail to convey a just 
idea of the colour. 

Harmony is the effect of a proper arrangement of 
colours in a picture. Vide page 8, Chapter on Harmony. 

Contrast is the effect arising from different colours 
being adjacent to one another, as red beside blue or 
yellow, &c. 

The terms " Contrast " and " Harmony " are not the 
reverse of each other, although as sometimes carelessly 
used they seem to imply opposite things. Harmony mo.^ 
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exist with or without contrast. The result of contrast is 
force^ not necessarily a want of harmony. The primaries 
may be arranged to produce the greatest contrast or force 
without sacrificing harmony, as in PI. 2, fig. 1. The 
same colours may be used and be blended or united 
together by intervening secondaries, which, being com- 
pounded of the same primaries, enable the eye to glide 
easily from one to the other, as in PI. 2, fig. 2. This 
arrangement has greater variety, and is, therefore, more 
pleasing to the eye, but it has less force. 

Light and shade form a contrast independent of colour, 
as in sepia drawings, engravings, &c. Many of Turner's 
works appear to some deficient in contrast.* In his 
works in sepia f is seen how well he understood the 
difierent powers of the materials used. To the uneducated 
eye contrast in delicate colours is almost unintelligible. 
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Section 2. — A Primary colour is simple, pure, unmixed. 
A Secondary colour is the combination of two primaries 
in any proportions. 

A Tertiary is the combination of two secondaries in 
any proportions, or a primary and a secondary in any 
proportions. 

Each secondary in the diagram is adjacent to the two 
primaries of which it is compounded, thus : — 
Yellow + Blue = Green. 
Blue 4- Red = Purple. 
Red -f Yellow = Orange. 

* See *' Rivera of France," South Kensington Museum. 
f See *<JLiber Studiorum" at the same place. 
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Each tertiary is in like manner adjacent to the two 
secondaries of which it is composed, thus : — 

Orange -f Green = Broken-green or Citron. 
Green -f Purple = Gray or Olive. 
Purple + Orange = Brown or Russet. 

The primaries exist in light. The secondaries arise 
from the mingling of the primaries. The tertiaries 
depend entirely on matter for their existence. The 
primaries and secondaries are positive. The tertiaries 
are negative and exist when some proportions of the three 
primaries in light have been destroyed, absorbed, or 
diverted (rendered negative in their effect) by the action 
of matter. On decomposing light by means of prisms, 
the yellow rays may be made to mingle with the blue 
ones, green being the resulting colour ; but if the green 
and orange rays be thrown together, yellow, the primary 
in excess in broken-green, will result. 

Resolving the tertiary colours into their simple elements, 
it will be seen that each contains the three primaries, with 
one of them predominating over the rest, thus : — 
Green -t- Purple 

Yellow + Blue + Blue + Red 
Purple + Orange 

Blue + Red 4- Red + Yellow 

Orange -1- Green 

-—^w-A^*^^ ^^,^^>v— -^^ = Broken -green 

Red + Yellow + Blue -f Yellow 

Hence it appears that 

In Gray there is an excess of Blue. 
In Brown ,, „ Red. 

In Broken-green ,, Yellow. 

It will be well here to direct attention to the ^^.^^ssx*^ 

anomalj that in nature tlie com\Aii"a.\A!cy£i ol ^ *v^^ ^js^^^sxt'^ 
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produces light, but in art the combination of the pigments 
which reflect those colours produces neutral grey or black. 

This grey or black' may be compound^ of the three 
pfimaries, of the three secondaries, or of the three 
tertiaries. This identity of result will be most readily 
seen by applying successive washes of the primary 
colours to form their several compounds. It is important 
to observe that perfect purity in the primaries is essential 
to perfect neutrality in the grey produced. If they be 
not pure, the result will be a tertiary colour. So long as' 
a colour has only two primaries in its composition it is a 
secondary colour, however much one of its constituents 
may predominate over the other. Green may approxi- 
mate to yellow or blue, but the presence of the two 
primaries and the absence of the third will preclude its 
being classed with either the primaries or tertiaries. 

Since mathematical accuracy is not attainable nor 
desirable in the application of colour to art purposes, 
enough has been said on the abstract theory, yet in the 
foregoing remarks materials will be found for interesting 
occupation of the mind. 

Section 3. — Pigments are formed of various substances 
and possess different qualities. 

Some are formed from minerals, as Vermillion, Einerald 
Green, Cadmium Yellow, &c. ; others from vegetables, as 
Indigo, Madder Lakes, Brown Pink, &c. ; others from 
insects, &c., as Lake, Sepia, &c. ; others from earths, as 
Terra Verte, Ochres, Sienna, Umber, &c. 

Some of the pigments are more durable than others ; 

some are transparent, or at least partially so ; others 

opaque. Those made from vegetable aubatancea are for 
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the • most part transparent ; those from minerals and 
earths are opaque. 

The opacity or transparency of the pigments may be 
readily determined by their depth in the prepared state. 
Rose madder in the cake or tube is far more intense than 
Vermillion in the same state. Compare yellow lake, 
gamboge, raw sienna and Indian yellow with lemon 
yellow, yellow ochre, and cadmium yellow; Prussian 
blue and indigo with cerulium, cobalt, and ultramarine. 

Again, transparent colours offer some diflSculty in 
producing depth on a light ground. The effect a^ it 
appears in the cake is scarcely attainable. On the other 
hand, opaque colours yield easily on paper or canvas the 
appearance which they have in the cake or tube. 

The opaque colours, attenuated with water, become 
debased in quality ; the transparent ones retain their 
brilliancy in the lightest tints. 

In mixtures it will be found that the opaque colours do 
not work well together. Brilliancy of mixed tints^ or 
shades is best obtained by successive washes of the 
component, colours, commencing with the opaque and 
finishing with the transparent ones. Care must be taken 
that each wash be dry before the application of the 
succeeding one.* 

This practice cannot often be carried out by the 
student, as it requires a knowledge of colours possessed 
only by the master. 

* It may be as well to explain that as a general rule the paper 
should be damped, after it becomes dry, shortly before the application 
of each wash of colour, to produce evenness of tint. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ON HARMONY. 

Section 1. — The primary colours^ or their compounds^ 
must he present in a picture to produce Harmony, 

The following are the simplest harmonius combina- 
tions : — 

1. The three primary colours, Red, Yellow, and Blue. 

2. „ secondary „ Orange, Green, and Purple. 

3. „ tertiary „ Brown, Broken-green and Gray. 

•There is harmony in each of these triplets, the three 
primaries being present. The contrast is greatest in 
No. 1 and least in No. 3. 

The secondaries harmonize in full contrast with the 
primaries, and in subdued contrast with the tertiaries, as — 

Orange, full contrast with Blue, subdued contrast with Gray. 
Green, „ „ Red, „ „ Brown. 

Purple, ,, ,, Yellow, „ „ Broken -green. 

Section % — The effect of the diagram of colour, 
containing the primaries, secondaries, and tertiaries, is 
most harmonious, every variety of colour being repre- 
sented. In contradistinction to simple harmonies above 
enumerated, it may be considered as an example of 
compound harmony. 

It is impossible to contemplate a colour without its 
complementary colour springing into existence on the 
retina, mingling with the coloured rays from the external 
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object. This can be proved by closing the eyes after 
contemplating a colour for some minutes, when a spectrum 
is seen so coloured as to introduce what is needed to make 
up the complement of red, yellow, and blue. 

The following experiment will further exemplify this 
fact. Take a piece of cardboard about one foot square, 
having a hole in the centre about one inch square. Hold 
it before a window or strong light, with a piece of red 
stained glass covering the aperture, and look intently at 
it for some minutes (two or three), then close the eyes, 
placing the hand over them to exclude all light. In the 
darkness a bright green spectrum will be seen, similar in 
shape to the opening in the card-board If the 
observer's perception of colour be very acute, the 
spectrum will be observed to undergo a change, passing 
from green through blue, violet, purple, red, yellow, to 
green again. This change is repeated, the colours 
becoming fainter and fainter each time, until they become 
insensible on the retina. 

Section 3. — Place some blue colour at a little distance 
from some orange, of the same shades as those in the 
diagram, when they will be in strong contrast ; the 
interposition of certain colours will subdue this contrast 
and produce another effect by offering to the eye a step in 
passing from the blue to the orange and vice versa. The 
colours interposed must partake of the characters of, or 
be related to, both blue and orange. On reference to the 
diagram of colour, it will be observed that blue is among 
the primary colours, and on the opposite side, among the 
secondaries, orange is seen. Blue is comijUvjv^^xXax'^ \r> 
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orange, which is a compound of red and yellow. Green 
and purple are related to blue and orange, and are seen 
in the diagram adjacent to these colours. Green is 
related to blue by containing blue, and to orange by 
containing yellow. Purple is related to blue by contain- 
ing blue, and to orange by containing red. Both or 
either of these colours may be placed with advantage 
between or near the portions of blue and orange, subduing 
. the contrast. 

Let the colours be arranged in the following order of 
position. Their effect may be seen in Plate 3. 

1. Blue— Green— Orange . . . Fig. 1, PI. 3. 

2. Bluey-Purple — Orange . . . „ 2, „ 

3. Blue — Purple — Green — Orange . „ 3, „ 

4. Purple — Blue — Green — Orange . „ 4, „ 

The intermediate colours in each of these series are 
closely related. 

More distant relations interposed would subdue the 
contrast still more, though not without very slightly 
impairing the harmony. Having shown that green and 
purple are related to blue and orange, it will be readily 
seen on reference to the diagram of colour that compounds 
of orange- and green, or orange and purple, must also be 
related, though distantly, to those colours. 

The compound of the two former colours is broken- 
green ; of the two latter, brown. Arranging the colours in 
the following order : — : 

1. Blue — Green — Broken-green — Orange . Fig. 1, PI. 4. 

2. Blue — Purple — Brown — Orange . . „ 2, „ 

yellow is seen to be in excess in fig. 1, and red prepon- 
derates in fig. 2. 
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The diagram of colour will assist in correcting this 
excess. There purple is seen t^ be the complementary 
. colour of yellow. The addition of purple to the colours 
in fig. 1 will fulfil the requirements of harmony. Green 
being the complementary colour of red, its addition to 
the colours in fig. 2 will make the effect more pleasing ; 
but since gray is the complementary colour of brown and 
and broken-green, it may be used in both arrangements 
instead of purple or green. 

It should be observed that the order of progression is 
from the primaries to the secondaries, thence to the 
tertiaries, then again to the secondaries. Separate 
diagrams of each of the above arrangements should be 
made in order to study the different effects produced 
and the principles by which they are governed. 

Figure 3, Plate 4, is constructed to show orange and 
blue with the three tertiaries intervening. This arrange- 
ment is m6^t interesting, as it is so frequently used by 
Turner and other landscape-painters. The student can- 
not become too familiar with it. It should be varied 
in every way. And, after producing a number of exer- 
cises differing in the form, strength, and position of the 
masses, it would be well, in a second series, to intro- 
duce within the boundary of the composition a second 
arrangement of primary, secondary, and accompanying 
tertiaries, keeping it, however, subservient to the first. 

Diagrams in which red and green and yellow. and purple 
play the principal parts should be constructed. Arrange 
the colours in strong contrast, then in subdued contrast, 
and, lastly, in completely subdued contrast, as exemplified 
with blue and orange. 
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Figures 1, 2, and 3, Plate 5, are roughly arranged as 
simple subjects. The colouring is conventional, yet the 
efiFect bears evidence in favour of the theory expounded 
in these pages. In each of the examples a primary is 
made very prominent by full contrast with its comple- 
mentary secondary. The subdued contrast of the two 
complementary tertiaries aids the efiFect and enriches 
the subject. 

Figures 1,2, and 3, Plate 6, exhibit the same subjects. 
The primary and secondary colours are identically the 
same as in PI. 6. The tertiary is complementary to the 
secondary^ hence the importance in these examples of 
the green rushes in fig. 1, of the orange drapery in 
fig. 2, and of the purple grapes in fig. 3. 

Is it necessary to add that the judicious use of the 
complementary colours, as suggested by these diagrams, 
will make any object important by its colour alone ? 

The construction of numerous diagrams will make the 
student thoroughly acquainted with the relationship of 
colours, and educate the eye to perceive their delicate 
shades of difierence. 

Section 4. — ^It may be objected that the abstract 
colours — ^pure red, yellow or blue; orange, green, or 
purple ; brown, broken-green, or gray ; — are seldom seen 
in nature, so that an exposition of their relationships can 
be of little practical utility to the painter. 

The colours seen in the diagram are the standard 
representatives of all the colours that exist, or can exist, 
in nature ; and the principles for grouping them har- 
jnoniousl^ hold good in nature's utmost diversity. 
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Yellow, red, and blue, &c., ofiFer a variety of shades in 
nature ; but immediately they differ from the pure colour 
they cease to be strictly primaries, and become secondaries 
or tertiarieg, compounded with one or both of the remain- 
ing primaries; and this compound character must be 
taken into account in selecting their related colours. To 
illustrate this more clearly it may be well to use the same 
colours as in a previous demonstration, viz., bine and 
orange. If the blue have just sufficient yellow to make 
it a greenish blue, and the orange have too much yellow 
to be strictly neutral, the colours thus composed are 
not strictly harmonious. K the orange, however, had 
an excess of red the harmony would be unimpaired. 

In their altered and less harmonious and contrasting 
states let the diagram be consulted for the required 
relationships.- The colours as pure, are given at page 10. 

Taking into account the excess of yellow in both the 

colours, the arrangement should be as follows : — 

- ( Greenish- Reddish- Yellowish-) _ . 
1. i ui„^ 1^ y correct. 



\ blue. purple. orange. 

2. 



1 



{Greenish- Bluish- Yellowish- ) indifferently 

blue. green. orange. ) good. 

( Greenish- Bluish- Reddish- Yellowish- ) , 

1 ' ' cod 



( blue. green. purple. orange. 



}.« 



. ( Greenish- Bluish- Reddish- Yellowish- ) , 

' I blue. purple, broken-green, orange. ) or c . 

r C Greenish- . Bluish- Reddish- Yellowish- ) , • 

'^' ( blue. green. brown. orange, jj ^^ ' 

In No. 1 the requisite modification could be made by 
increasing the quantity and force of the purple. There 
being four colours used in 3, 4, and 6, it could have been 
made in either of tbe intermediate ones. 
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These exercises may be most advantageously extended 
to placing masses of colour on a neutral grey paper, 
commencing with a primary, and adding in succession 
secondaries and tertiaries as taste may suggest. 

Each exercise should be critically examined a few days 
after execution, and then repeated, seeking to reproduce 
the good points, and avoiding what may appear un- 
pleasing. 

In the foregoing system of harmonious colouring 
quantities are not referred to, as such a method of 
treatment would cause it to be a hindrance to the student, 
rather than a help. Harmony can be obtained in any 
number of subjects in which the general laws are observed. 
However interesting demonstrations, formed by the aid 
of weight and measure, may be to mathematicians, they 
serve only to perplex the mind of the art student. The 
practical application of the principles of harmony by 
eminent artists will be the best guide to a knowledge 
of the quantities of colours to be used to produce a 
pleasing picture. 
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CHAPTER m. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORKS OF ART. 

Section 1. — When the theory of colour is fully under- 
stood, works of art of acknowledged merit should be 
thoughtfully copied, not merely matching the tints of the 
original, as many students are content to do. The copy 
made may "be a good one, but nothing more is gained, 
nothing is learned. To reap benefit by copying, the 
mind must analyze the composition and methodically 
define the colours used, and trace out their relationships 
as rendered^ by the artist. 

The student should endeavour to understand what is 
due to light and dark tints and what is due to contrast of 
colour. 

Before commencing to copy a picture, the arrangement 
of light and shade, termei^hiaro^scurOy should be sketched 
in a small book kept for the purpose. Some diflSculty 
will be felt at first in doing this, especially with the finest 
works of art. In some of Turner's paintings the arrange- 
ment is so subtle that the tyro would feel at a loss to 
analyze it. To assist the student over this difficulty, 
specimens of the analysis of pictures, accessible to all 
residing in or visiting London, are given in the appendix. 

The way in which light traverses, or is dispersed, 
through a dark picture, or shadow traverses a light one, 
being understood and noted, it may serve as a precedent 
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for future reference when the student ventures on original 
composition. This remark applies equally to whatever 
principles may be learned from the careful study of any 
work of art. 

Section 2. — Commence the copy by drawing outlines 
of the forms, observing their relations to each other, and 
how their continuity is broken by the outlines of other 
objects rising before them. Merely drawing the outlines 
because the objects are in the picture will not lead to the 
discovery of the artistic purpose of their presence and 
direction, which is entirely arhitrary. This is overlooked 
by the majority of students, who regard the accessories as 
indispensable. Accessories are introduced in the positions 
they occupy, and are coloured, to form part of the general 
effect. To understand that part "should be the earnest 
aim of the student. — Vide Appendix, 

The outline being correctly drawn, the colouring may 
be commenced, the principal masses of colour being care- 
fully noted and the arrangement of the colours which 
connect those masses thoroughly analyzed. Where the 
most striking colours are repeated through the picture 
should be observed. The best way to recognise subtle 
half-tints is to acquire a habit of calling the colours by 
the names used in describing the diagram of colour. 
Green has a great variety of shades, but they all resolve 
themselves into bluish or yellowish-greens, brown or grey- 
greens, in light or dark tints. The various browns are 
qualified by yellow or orange, red or purple, as either 
predominates. A dark complexion may be called an 
orange, brown, grey ; a fair one, a pale purple, brown. 
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grey. The grey means here a neutral basis which lowers 
the tone of delicate colours without otherwise altering 
their character. When copying pictures, the power of 
the pigments should be studied ; of course, an acquain- 
tance with some of their qualities is necessary before 
attempting to make a copy. This may be perhaps best 
effected by the construction of tables of mixed tints, as 
recommended by T. H. Fielding in his work on '^ Paint- 
ing in Oil and Water Colours^^ an example of which is 
given in the appendix, page 49. 

In copying for study much time may be lost in fruit- 
less attempts to imitate the manner of the artist, which 
should only be done when copying early works of great 
masters. 

Section 8.— The following is a brief recapitulation 
of the objects to be attained by copying works of art : — 

First^ The harmonious composition of lines. 

Second^ The arrangement of light and shade. 

Third, The knowledge of the laws of harmonious con- 
trast in colour. 

Fourth, The cultivation of the perception of colour and 
the subtle tints and gradations that are so common in 
nature and so diflScult to render in art. 

With a practical knowledge of colours and their modes 
of arrangement by great artists, their more subtle and 
intricate combinations in nature must be carefully studied. 
From Pictures is learnt what may he done toith colours ;from 
nature how to do that well and with originality. Nature 
alone inspires that poetic feeling which ever distinguishes 
the works of genius. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON STUDY FROM NATURE. 

Section 1. — In landscapes there is much tinted grey^ 
or such colours as are perceived in the sty and on the 
earth at twilight, when they are most distinguishable. 

These tints are so delicately pure in quality that the 
student is sure to make them too light in sketching ; yet 
a deeper tint of the same colour would produce coarseness 
and be absolutely wrong. 

The depth of tone on which the most delicate tints 
float in nature can only be approached by the master. 
Turner excels in rendering this effect. In his water- 
colour drawings he used fine lamp or blue black* which of 
all pigments seems best fitted to give tone to colours, but 
long study and close practice are required to use 
them well. 

If a neutral grey pigment could be supplied, possessing 
the lightness and transparency of rose madder, it would 
remove half the diflSculty. It may yet be produced by 
the enterprising colourman.f 

♦ A wash ot" lamp-black on white paper will produce grey which 
may be tinted by passing over it a wash of colour. 

t Since writing the above, the author has tried a lamp-black 
recently manufactured by Messrs. Rowney & Co. This pigment is most 
carefully prepared, and is so light in quality as to leave nothing to be 
desired for rendering grey tints. Even yellow, in small quantities, 
works into it without becoming sullied, if a trifling portion of Chinese 
white be added. It may be used in mixtures or as a pure grey wash, 
into which delicate colours may be rapidly touched while it is wet. 
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The following notes will show the use made of the term 

grey in cultivating the perception of colour. The subject, 

" a sun-set sky," the sun having set behind thin clouds. 

Purplish-blue-grey. 

Rose-purplish-grey. 

Greenish-grey. 

Yellowish -grey. 

Orange. ' 

Neutral-red-grey. dte"^* 

Parplish-grey. ^^^ 

horizon. 



Blue-grey. 



Purplish-grey,] 

Olive-grey,' 

Broken-green and brown. 

These notes convey to the writer the following infor- 
mation, that at the horizon a bluish-grey was seen, into 
which the distance softened so imperceptibly that the eye 
could not detect where earth ended and sky began. 
This tint changed upwards into purplish-grey, then 
gradually assumed a redder tinge, till it became a neu- 
tral (i.e., pure red-grey), which passed into orange, 
this latter crowning the bank of thin clouds and stand- 
ing out forcibly against the yelloAvish-grey tint above it. 
Greenish-grey, rose-purplish-grey, and deep purplish-blue- 
grey then succeed each other to the zenith. 

The eye plunges into the tints above the orange quite 
uncertain as to distance, and incapable of fixing on any 
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particular spot, as the colours are palpitating in the grey 
medium^ which increases in depth of tone with the distance 
upwards from the horizon. 

Section 2. — The effect of palpitation or alternate 
appearance and disappearance of colours in the depth of 
space is beautifully rendered by Turner. His delicate 
perception enabled him to introduce it throughout the 
whole picture. It gives to his works that ineffable charm 
of endless variety, and almost defies the naming the pig- 
ments he has used in any particular part. His manner 
of producing it seems to have been to place the colours 
together in a wet state, permitting them to mingle, so 
forming an almost imperceptible mottling on the coloured 
space. This can only be done when the hand, by long 
practice, has become perfectly obedient to the will 
(or works apparently without its direction), and when 
the character and power of the pigments are fully known. 

The colours — ^named in the notes in the preceding 
section — ^below the horizon are those of the masses in the 
extreme and middle distance, and in the foreground. 

The all-pervading grey is the air modified by light in 
varying intensity. Those who observe and succeed in faith- 
fully rendering it, hold the post of honour among artists. 
Turner, Copley Fielding, and David Cox, take the lead 
in water-colours. In oil-painting. Turner, Crome, Gains- 
borough, and a few others, afford examples of the per- 
ception and successful rendering of this phenomenon. 

In their works the objects are seen variously coloured ; 
in the works of many who have attained a fashionable 
eminence, colours are conspicuous in the outlines of 
v&rious objects. 
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The representation of this grey should be the aim of 
the student, even in his first attempts to study from 
nature, and should never be disregarded. 

It is suflicient to observe and make notes of the efiFects 
of motion at first, as they are refinements to be learned 
only when mechanical diflSculties are overcome. 

Section 3. — Colours are most distinct in nature when 
the sun is not far above or below the horizon. This effect 
arises from a partial decomposition of the light falling 
obliquely on the earth's atmosphere* 

The varying beauty of sunset and sunrise is entirely 
due to refraction. Then the pallette is too poor to render 
more than a faint idea of the gorgeousness of nature. 

I remember the time when I attributed to the imagina- 
tion of the artist such magnificent colouring as we see in 
Turner's pictures, " The Old Temeraire " and " Ulysses," 
but after witnessing some of nature's effects I can under- 
stand the feelings which prompted that painter's constant 
remark, " I aimed " at such and such " an effect." 

It may be well to give a philosophical explanation of 
the beautifiil effects of a low light. Light passing from 
one medium of different density to that which it has 
already traversed, is refracted or bent from its original 
direction. The refraction is in proportion to the difference 
oF density and the extent of the refracting medium."^ 

When the sun is near the horizon, its rays fall obliquely 
on the denser atmosphere surrounding the earth. The air, 
by being charged with a quantity of moisture, becomes 

♦ The different colours forming white light are differently bent, and 
80 Borate from each other. 
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more refracting, and the rays of the sun at the horizon 
pass obliquely through the much denser stratum of air 
and moisture lying near the earth's surface. The rays 
of light become so divergent, that the resulting colours 
afiTect individually the objects on which they fall. Thus 
in the following diagram, the dark line, AB, represents 
a portion of the earth's surface ; C, the position of the 
spectator; and DE, .the upper strata of air. The sun- 
light, on reaching the atmosphere, is refracted, as at a a'. 
On turning the back to the sun, the colours will be found 
in the order at B b — as the sun sinks, the lower ones pass 
over the landscape and sky, imparting their colours to the 
objects in succession, till the only light left comes latterly 
from the side of the sky where the sun disappeared. The 
colours at B succeed in their upward order, when orange 
and red being least, like the local colours of the landscape, 
eflFect the greatest change in the aspect of the scene. 




When the sun is on the meridian the rays of light are 
less dispersed, and consequently local colours are less 
afiTected though more strongly illuminated.* 

* J. Brett has admirably rendered this effect in his picture called 
"Breaking Stones,'* exhibited at the Royal Academy a few years ago. 
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An excellent practice for developing the power of 
perceiving colour (which may be carried out either in 
town or country, from a point commanding the western 
horizon) is to sketch in colour the sky and earth, immedi- 
ately after the sun has set. The colours must be mixed 
on the paper, which must be kept wet till the sketch is 
completed. 

Three sketches have been made thus, in the tl ree 
quarters of an hour following sunset. Notwithstanding 
the increasing darkness, the general truthfulness of the 
last sketch was very striking.* 

Section 4. — ^It should be borne in mind when studying 
colour in nature that the eflFect on the retina is influenced 
by the amount of light on the pupil of the eye. When 
the eye is wide open the objects stand out crudely, but as 
the lid is dropped slowly over the eye that crudeness 
disappears; colours become more and more softened 
as the eyes close, until the greyness of the air is spread 
over everything, like a veil, softening outlines and harmo- 
nizing tints. 

It is possible that the crudeness seen in the works of 
some artists, and the vagueness in those of others, arises 
in some measure from the construction of their eyes, as 
most artists assert that they depict nature as they see her. 
The great cause of crudeness, however, may be want of 
management of the eye in observation. Nature may be 
represented as seen when the eyes are wide open, and 

* The paper best adapted for this exercise is middling stout 
" Royal " cartridge. The usual drawing paper permits the colour to 
spread unevenly. 
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under the effect observed with the eyes nearly closed, but 
as a rule the medium effect, as seen when the eyes are 
only half closed, should be sought. 

Section 5. — ^In making a study of colour from nature 
the following mode of procedure is recommended. A 
pleasing subject having been chosen, consider the scene as 
divided into three principal portions : Foreground ^ Middle 
distance^ and Distance. Observe the prevailing colours of 
those parts and how they are connected together. As a 
general rule, browns and broken-greens predominate in the 
foreground, greys and purples in the middle distance, and 
purplish blue greys in the extreme distance. In the last 
of these the tints are so delicate and so near the same 
tone that the student can only use the comparative terms 
warmer or cooler to distinguish them. A matter worthy 
of very careful study is the increased softening of forms 
in the distance, where they relieve nearer objects, an effect 
perceptible with half-closed eyes throughout the whole 
scene. It is increased when the air is charged with much 
moisture, by the presence of which it is partially caused. 
In a town it may be distinctly seen by standing so that a 
lamp-post interposes between the spectator and the lines 
of a distant building. 

First, draw the outlines of the masses in loose delicate 
lines, and then, with a hard pencil, commence (about the 
centre of the composition) to make rigidly correct outlines 
of the objects in detail. THen take up colours and work 
at the colouring of the parts outlined for about two hours. 
At the end of that time resume the pencil, and do as much 
of the outline as convenient. On the following day, if 
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propitious, resume the colouring at the same hour as on 
the previous occasion ; afterwards the outline may be 
completed. Thus, continuing to devote the same two 
hours of successive days to the colouring imtil the whole is 
finished. A unity of feeling running through the study 
will be the result, owing to the slight change of position 
the light will have undergone during its execution. 

While contemplating the scene, fugitive effects will often 
pass over the scene ; these should be rapidly noted in a 
book ; contracted terms, expressing the colours being used, 
as rapidity is essential to unity of feeling. From these 
notes the student may select a particular effect when he 
desires to produce a composition on the basis of a carefully 
made study. The student should never be without a 
note-book in which he can note, by lines and terms, 
a description of remarkable effects which he may witness 
in nature, when colours may not be at hand or would 
occupy too much time. Sketches in colour by the aid of 
such notes are an excellent practice to exercise the memory 
and to point out deficiencies yet to be overcome. 

In studying in colours from nature great difiScult^ is 
experienced at first in retaining the character which the 
outline of the object gives to the representation. 

Section 6. — Where practicable two studies should be 
made, one with a pen in outline, to familiarise the mind 
with the characteristic forms and markings of objects 
independent of colour ; the other to be executed in colour, 
as directed above. This latter should be done when the 
sun is getting low in the heavens, within three hours of 
rising or setting ; the former when the light is strong and 
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unsuitable for colour study. Both combined perfect the 
student's knowledge and handling. The vague direction 
to go and study nature is often heard in the studio, 
raising vague ideas in the mind of the tyro ; some 
simple conventional modes of representing her are abso- 
lutely necessary ; otherwise, much valuable time is lost 
in perplexity caused by contemplating the exquisite finish 
and variety. 

The directions given for making a coloured study from 
nature insist on a rigidly correct outline. The word rigidly 
is used advisedly. Rigid drawing brings the student's 
hand under the control of his will. Those who affect a 
loose style in their studies can never attain eminence. 
All great painters have three distinct styles, which may 
bo thus characterised : Early ^ Precise^ and Free^ or loose. 
The early style has the remains of the student's rigidity, 
and is commonly called the " dry manner." The precise 
period is that in which the knowledge shewn is accom- 
panied by a careful manner. The free style is the result 
of ripe knowledge and power of expressing it combined in 
an eminent degree.* Young students should not be 
permitted to copif works of art executed in the free manner 
of the painter. If early works be not accessible, those 
executed in the precise style may be used, but all pictures 
may be stydied, their composition of light and shade and 
arrangement of colour analysed, tl^e knowledge so obtained 
being stored up to enrich the mind. 

• The beet works of an artist are produced about the latter end of 
the precise period, when the mind is ripe and the hand well under 
control. 
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The object of the preceding caution is to prevent 
students wasting their time in endeavouring to acquire 
what would be a stumbling block to their advancement. 

Mannerism is the inevitable result of orderly method in 
pursuing studies. Want of mannerism indicates a vacil- 
lation of character which augurs ill for the ultimate 
success of the painter. Mannerism changes in the three 
periods referred to. The early manner is the only one 
which should be copied in the works of others, by those 
who aspire to originality ; the precise will follow the ' 
early manner as the student developes into the artist, 
whose knowledge and power, increasing to their climax, 
will gradually lead him to adopt a characteristic loose 
style, which is often so foolishly envied by the student. 
Certain portions of the early manner will cling to the 
artist through life, though the changes which take place 
are very striking. The student is often warned against 
mannerism by those who do not know its origin, but he 
is here urged to cling pertinaceously to those qualities 
which produce it, — namely, order and method. It has 
been pithily remarked that, " He who has no master for 
a method, should adopt a method for a master." The 
method most likely to conduce to success is the following. 
Make all outlines well pronounced, and scrupulously cor- 
rect, then draw in the broad mass of shadow conveying the 
general eflFect of light and shade. The half-tones, which 
give transparency to the shadows and modify the light 
into appropriate forms, should be introduced next, and 
lastly, the brightest light and deepest shade should be 
placed in close proximity, to concentrate the attention on 
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the point of interest, and give repose to the other parts of 
the picture. 

A great authority on art has recommended the finish- 
ing studies in small portions ; such a method has a 
tendency to cramp the mind of the student, and produce 
littleness of style by continual observation of details. It 
is possible that this advice was given under the impression 
produced by comparing the too broad style seen in the 
works of some artists, with the exquisite rendering of 
detail seen in the productions of Turner. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COMPOSITION OF A PICTURE. 

The design or sketch from nature should be conspicu- 
ously placed, and a rough copy should be made of the 
leading lines, having the charctcter they are intended to 
retain in the finished picture. Fill in with sepia the 
arrangement of light and shade, to assist in developing 
the ideas which you wish to convey. If the first arrange- 
ment is not satisfactory, carefully examine it to find out 
where the defect lies, and proceed to make another sketch, 
avoiding the errors of the preceding one. 

The light and shade is to give variety in the division 
of the picture. Equal quantities should be avoided, and 
disagreeable arrangements of lines may be hidden by the 
disposition of the shadows, or mingling of lights. 

The sepia sketch being complete, make another outline 
and put in the colours of the principal objects. Accord- 
ing to nature J if they be such as have distinguishing 
colours, or to taste, as developed by the preceding studies, 
if dependant on the will of the artist. When all the 
colours which must be in the picture are in their places, 
with the assistance of the diagram of colour, fill in the 
other portions with such colours as may be wanting to 
make up the complement. 

If the young artist has carefully followed the directions 
for analysing works of art, and by practice, become familiar 
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with the qualities of pigments, little difiSculty will be 
experienced in arranging these two sketches, which are to 
serve in the working out of the picture. The following 
hints may, however, be found acceptable. The colours 
must be repeated in varying shade and quantity, through 
the picture, knitting the whole composition together. 
The green, broken green, and grey tints of the herbage 
may be carried into the sky by foreground trees, which, if 
not existing in the sketch, may be introduced where 
required^ or some other appropriate object may be made to 
rear up between the spectator and the sky. The brown 
tints of the foreground may be made to appear in 
subdued shades in the distance, and in the clouds, while 
the colours of the sky may be repeated pure in water, 
and modified on the landscape, draperies, etc. When near 
completion, the work should be carefully examined to 
discover the prevailing colour, which, if desirable, may 
be modified in one of two ways. 

First, if the colours be nicely balanced the prevailing 
tint may be made richer by the addition of its comple- 
mentary colour. Second, when a colour pervades the 
subject, and is impleasantly obtrusive, the modification 
may be made by placing, in a well chosen spot, a small 
mass of the same, but of a much brighter shade than is 
to be found in any other part of the picture. This mass 
will serve as a focus, to which the previously obtrusive 
colour will lead the eye. For examples of the efiect of this 
treatment, see the following pictures in the National Gallery. 

" A Frosty Morning," — Turner. In this picture cool 
grey tints predominate. They are rendered comparatively 
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warm by comparison with the two masses of deep blue, 
upon these deep positive colours much of the delicate 
beauty of the picture depends. 

" Burial of Wilkie," — ^Turner. . The small patches of 
orange-red seen on the group in the gangway of the 
steamer, and in a subdued tone, or in smaller portions, 
on the funnel, the windows of the deck-house, the cordage 
and the mast, occupy a very inconsiderable space in the 
picture, which without the relief afforded by their con- 
trast with the prevailing colour, gray, would be most 
unpleasantly monotonous. 

" Landscape and Figures, Evening," Cuyp. This 
picture is decidedly warm. The artist, however, was 
not content with regulating the warmth by the introduc- 
tion of the orange-red coat of the horseman in the 
foreground : he also desired to render it luminous, which 
he could do by means of a mass of blue or of purple. He 
has chosen blue, and placed it close to the mass of orange- 
red. By this arrangement the spectator's faculty of 
mentally contrasting colours is fully brought into play. 
The mass of orange-red leads him to etherealise the less 
positively warm colours, and the mass of blue, by contrast, 
imparts to them in his perception a subtle delicacy. 
These two chimerical effects make the contemplation of 
the picture wonderfiiUy charming. 

"Landscape, with Chateau de Stein," Rubens. The 
red touches on the cravat of the hunter and on the 
woman's dress are not powerful enough to correct the 
unpleasant warmth of the foreground, yet increasing their 
force would cause them to attract attention from the more 
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important parts of the picture. This is offered as an 
instance of the choice of the lesser of two evils. 

It has been remarked, in the chapter on studying works 
of art, that the analysis of composition in a pictnre shonld 
form a " precedent ** for future reference, not to bind the 
student to a servile imitation of the master, but to enable 
him to think for himself, fully understanding the train of 
thought which occupied the mind of the painter during 
the execution of the work. 

Adapting the light and shade and colouring of a 
master's work to a different subject is good exercise for 
developing the understanding, but in a composition 
claiming originality such a proceeding would be plagiary. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON HISTORICAL PAINTING. 

The rules of study in the preceding chapters are equally 
applicable to Historical Painting; it will be sufficient, 
therefore, to indicate the order. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds said " painters should go to the 
Dutch school to learn the art of painting, as they would 
go to a grammar-school to learn languages." 

The " Teniers," with their great simplicity of treatment, 
should be first studied ; the written analysis carried so far 
as to be an enumeration of their tints and shades. Rubens, 
Paul Veronese, Vandyke, and Coreggio, are examples of 
most brilliant colouring; but Titian, by the extreme 
delicacy of his perception and rendering of nature, com- 
bined with richness and brilliancy, will serve to correct 
the extravagance into which the study of Rubens and 
Paul Veronese is likely to lead a student. A careful 
study of these masters, in the order indicated, will do 
more for the cultivation of the student's taste thai? 
volumes of dissertations on that singularly debatable 
quality. The remarks on manner must be borne in mind. 
Tenier's manner, owing to its simplicity, may be adopted 
by the student as the basis of his rigid manner. 

After making three or four copies of Tenier's study 
from nature, either " still life " or " the living model " 
should be commenced, the colours being arranged, as much 
as possible, as in the simplest of the pictures copied. B^ 
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following this method, loss of time will be avoided and the 
cultivation of a good taste ensured. The rendering of 
the tints should be as broad as possible, the first studies 
being confined to laying in the breadths of light, half-tint, 
and shadow — accurately de6ned in form, and as correct 
as possible in tint.* 

The course of study laid down in the preceding pages, 
if duly followed, may, it is hoped, help the student to 
attain a high position in art. 

* The half- tints are cooler than the lights, which are not so warm 
as the shadows. This is invariable under the effect of white light and 
blue not being reflected into the shadows. Every good picture should 
be examined to discover this. In Guido it will be seen palpably. In 
Titian it is as delicately shown as in nature. This remark is made 
with especial reference to flesh-painting. 
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SPECIMENS OF ANALYSIS OF WORKS OF ART. 

The following works are to be seen at the National 
Gallery of Paintings, London. 

Turner Collection. No. 140. — "A Beach in 
Devonshire." 

Light and Shade. — ^Light predominates. The shade 
takes a serpentine path from the foreground over the 
middle distance, and thence into the sky, being weakest 
in the foreground and strongest in the middle distance. 

Objects introduced, — Foreground. John Dory; red 
mullet ; dog-fish ; nets ; chains ; spars ; breaking waves ; 
buoy ; beacon ; and rainbow. 

Principal colour co7itrasts, — Green and red, and blue 

and orange. 

Distribution of Colours. 

Green, — Principal mass on the buoy, next on the dories, 
then on the netting in the shade, to the left of the dog- 
fish, and under its tail. These masses are connected 
together by touches on the ground and in the shallow- 
water. 

Hed, — Principal mass on the group of mullet carried 
in touches over the chains, and used to mark some detail 
on the green buoy, thence in delicate greys up to the 
rainbow. 
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Blmf, — ^Principal mass in the water, on the dories, 
chains, &c. 

Orange, — ^Principal mass the beacon, then the rainbow. 

Principal connecting Colours, — ^Porple-gpey of the chains 
betweoi red and green ; porplish-brown-grey between blue 
and orange, 

Obserre the orange- brown-grey below the buoy, and the 
pale tint of the same above it, and also on the right of 
the dog-fish. In the latter place it is accompanied by 
blue and greenish-greys. The shade in the sky is pur- 
plish-blue-grey. 

This subject is chosen on account of its beautiful 
simplicity. The light and shade is easily understood. 

"The principal masses of contrasting colours are sepa- 
rated by related colours subdued into greys. These offer 
spaces of repose, which relieve the contrasting masses, 
while their tints serve to subdue the contrast. The 
distribution of the colours in varying quantities gives 
richness, and makes of the whole combination an exquisite 
example of subdued harmony. 

•' ULYSSES DERIDING POLYPHEMUS." 
Light and Shade, — Light preponderates; the shade 
enters it on each side of tlie picture in the form of wedges, 
whose apices meet in the horizon ; it is deepest about the 
point of junction. 

The highest light is the sun, from which rays proceed 
upwards and downwards, forming two wedge-like masses. 
Light is carried into the shade by the sails and hull of 
the galley, forming a third ma>s of light; and shade is 
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carried into the light by the dark blue-grey openings in 
the clouds, &c. 

Objects and Incidents Introduced. 

A Grecian galley, crowded with figures in the full 
excitement of setting sail, occupies a prominent position 
in the picture. The graceful vessel heels gently over as 
the wind swells her loosened canvas, while the ripple at 
her bow shows her to be already in motion. Numerous 
figures are seen clinging to the fore-sweep, busy with 
letting out the sail. The spectators' glance, influenced 
by the activity of ' the scene, hurries over the clustering 
mass at the bottom of the fore-shrouds, and past the^ 
crowded rowers, to where, high on the poop, with arms 
outstretched, and bearing in his hand the fatal torch, 
stands "Ulysses deriding Polyphemus,'' whose massive 
proportions are seen on the rocky coast writhing in 
enraged agony. The fire kindled by the Greeks is seen 
at the base of the clifi*s on the left. 

These things may be considered as essential to the 
subject, while the sun, with the glorious assemblage of 
clouds, the receding galleys on the right, the sea-nymphs 
and fishes (a poetic rendering of the phosphorescent 
appearance of a calm sea), the graceful lines and brilliant 
colouring of the flags are purely accessories dependent on 
the taste of the artist. 

In order to simplify the analysis of this picture, it is 
thought advisable to divide it into three parts. In the 
first part, the sunrise on the right, with its surrounding 
colours, will be considered. The second part will ^i:^^^\s;^ 
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the galley with its surrounding colours. The third part 
will deal with the ' broad masses of the whole picture or 
general eflfect. 



Part 1.— PRINCIPAL COLOUR CONTRASTS. 

No. 1. — Orange and blue. At the horizon, reddish and 
yellowish orange is in full contrast with deep blue-grey. 
No. 2. — Yellow- grey and purple-grey. 

Distribution of Colours. 

Yelloio. and Orange are repeated in a lower tone in the 
water and upper part of the sky, also in markings on the 
rocks on the left and on the galleys on the right. 

Blue. — Principal mass on the horizon, clouds, and 
surface of distant water. It is of a fine wedge shape, 
changing upwards into a grey. The brilliancy of this 
colour is heightened by contrast with the broken-green/ 
and brown rocks on one side and by the brown mass of the 
galleys on the other. It is repeated on the striped flag, 
and as a deep blue-grey in the openings through the 
clouds. The course of this colour presents a beautiful 
feather-like curve about the sun. 

Yellow-grey, — Principal mass over the sun. It is 
repeated in mottlings on the upper part of the sky. 

Purple-grey. — Principal mass, a broad arched band 
which commences in strength on the face of the rocks and 
becomes paler on the clouds. It is repeated on a small 
sail on the right of the sun. 
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Minor Contrasts. 

No. 1. — Blue and Broken-green and Brown. 

No. 2. — Orange and Gray. 

Blm, as described in preceding page. 

Broken-green and Brown, on the arched rocks, where 
they serve to subdue the contrast between the blue of the 
water and the orange, presenting a very rich passage of 
colour from the yellow-grey of the sky to the almost pure 
blue of the water on the left of the arched rocks. Broken- 
green is repeated on the borders of the reflection of the 
sun-light in the water, where it produces a natural 
modulation from the orange-grey to the deep gray. 

Brotvn is repeated in a great variety of shades in the 
wedge-like mass on the right (the galleys). This mass is 
connected with that of the rocks by the distant sails. 

Ghray. — Principal mass on the water below the rocks. 
It is repeated on the stempost of the farthest galley, and 
in its reflection in the water, on the sail on the extreme 
right, and very delicately to the left of the weathered 
rocks. 

This part of the picture presents an example of full 
contrast (orange and blue), supported by slightly subdued 
contrast (yellow-grey and purple-grey). The orange and 
yellow-grey are rendered delicate by the presence of 
striking masses of deep brown, which also imparts an 
etherial transparency to the blue. The deep gray of the 
water below the weathered rocks, by its repose as well as 
by its colour, assists the blue in giving brilliancy to the 
orange. Thus far harmonious contrast prevails. On each 
side of the sun are seen charming modulations of colour. 
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That on the left, beginning with the yellow-grey of the 
sky, oflFers the following succession to the eye. Yellow- 
grey, orange-brown, and broken green, deep brown, deep 
broken green, into deep gray of the water, or passing over 
the rocks obliquely to the left into rich blue and pale gray. 
On the opposite side, from yellow-grey of the sky, through 
orange-grey (the steeds of Phoebus), rich orange-brown 
of the galleys into broken green and brown of the fore- 
ground. The blue is kept well together about the 
horizon, and is thence carried up in irregular masses, 
suggesting a beautiful curve, the intervals being filled up 
by its kindred colour purple subdued by grey. 



Part 2.— PRINCIPAL COLOUR CONTRASTS. 

Red, Yellow, and Blue. 
Green, Purple, and Orange. 
Brown, Broken-green, and Gray. 

(These colours are repeated so frequently on the galley 

that the noting every touch would be as tiresome to the 

reader as tedious to the writer, attention must therefore 

be given to the most important points only.) 

Distribution of Colours. 

Red (pure by contrast with broken-green), on the 
mantle of Ulysses ; on the cap of sailor at lower part of 
the foreyard, markings on the prow, as a purplish 
(crimson) red on the banner on mizen mast ; on the flag 
bearing the name 0AT22ET2, and on various other parts 
as a greyish-red. It is also implied by an orange-brown 
in the fire and its reflection on the water. 

Yellow. — Pure on the spars and in touches about the 
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figures and hull. It is modified into yellowish broken- 
green in the half- tints of the galley, and into yellowish - 
brown in the shade. 

Blue, — ^Pure on the striped flag, on the prow, on the 
ripples made by the plashing oars, and as a delicate tint 
(beside yellow) in the light at the bottom of the main 
shrouds, repeated as a blue-grey on portions of drapery on 
the foreyard, on the pennon, and on the sky left upper 
comer. 

Green, — Principal mass on the flag. It is repeated on 
the water on each side of the galley, forming the points of ' 
an irregular triangle. (This colour seems to produce the 
pyramidal form of the galley to the foreground.) 

Purple, — On the anchor and on the markings of the 
spars and cordage, and as a delicate grey on the sails 
(mingling with brown-grey). As a grey it is seen on the 
form of Polyphemus, from whence it rises delicately over 
the mountains to a distant height, dips downward again 
to some rocks (relieved by the blue-grey of the sky) , or 
proceeding downwards from the body of Polyphemus on to 
the flag commemorating the taking of Troy, on the orna- 
mental border of the sails, and on the face of perpendicular 
rocks ; from thence it passes into a delicate band over the 
sunlight and disappears on. the small square sail on the 
right of the most prominent sternpost of the receding 
galleys. The course of this colour through the picture is 
very interesting. 

Orange, — On the spars and markings. It is brightest 
at the base of the foremast (where it contrasts with the 
grey swan). 
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Brown, — In deep markings of the figures and rigging, 
and in the deep shades of the galley; also as a tender 
brown-grey on the sails. 

Broken-green. — ^Tn the half-tints of the galley, &c. 

G-ray, — On the swan, on the prow, and on the sea- 
nymphs in the water. 

This splendid assemblage of colours is surrounded by 
the tertiaries exquisitely modulated, and disposed in the 
form of an oval. The foci may be supposed to exist in 
the galley and in the orange part of the arched rocks. 
Commencing at the latter point and proceeding to the 
left, the colours are seen in the following order : — Bluish- 
grey (shadow of the orange-grey rock) ; brownish-purple- 
grey (deepening downwards into a rich blue-grey till, 
meeting the water, it is almost pure blue ; purple-grey (on 
the perpendicular face of the rocks) ; orange-brown-grey 
(of the sails) > greyish-broken-green (with orange-grey 
markings on the extreme left) ; deep brown (with blue 
markings) ; deep 'gray (with broken-green and blue 
markings) ; broken-green (with blue and brown markings) ; 
brown (under the bow of the galley) ; gray (with yellow 
and orange markings) ; receding towards the arched 
rocks it becomes a aeep blue-grey^ in which there are 
markings of deep blue almost black. The most eflfective 
of which are between the base of the rock and the small 
brown sails. This deep blue extends to the left, becoming 
lighter and purer till it meets the bow of the galley, to 
which it gives great relief. Passing upwards over the 
arched rock, the colours are seen to succeed each other as 
follows : — 6rray^ broken-green^ hroww (^\\\i oic^jci^e mark- 
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ings), when rich orange-grey brings the eye back to the 
point of departure). 

In this part the whole gamut of colour is seen on the 
galley and its appendages, the primaries and secondaries 
being relieved by the tertiaries in the form of greys. 
The varied colouring and form of the mass combined 
produce an object of voluptuous beauty, which is relieved 
by tertiary colours, in their full depth and contrast, 
melting into and succeeding each other with regularity. 
These are disposed in a beautiful oval shape, having at 
the smaller end a contrast of orange (grey) and blue 
(grey) on the rocks, subservient to that about the prow 
of the galley — red, blue, and yellowish broken-green. 
This is an example of full contrast, inasmuch as the con- 
trasting colours are placed side by side, yet by skilfully 
lowering their tone, or using them in smaller quantities, 
the effect is kept subservient to that of the sunrise. 

The third part must necessarily recapitulate some of 
the matter already given. 

PRINCIPAL COLOUR CONTRASTS. 

Blue and Orange. 

Yellow (grey) and Purple (grey). 

Distribution of- Colours. 

Blue, — Principal mass on the surface of the water 
(extending to the orange), repeated on the striped flag 
and in the left upper comer of the picture. 

Orange, — Principal mass near the sun, repeated in the 
water, on the rocks, on the galley, in the. upper part of 
the sky, and in the group of galleys on the right, the 
masses are united by markings. 
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Yellow {grey), — Principal mass, the light over the sun, 
repeated in small quantities on the water and galley. 

Purple* {grey), — ^Principal mass on the white rocks, 
repeated as a broad band above the yellow-grey of the 
sky, on the body of Polyphemus, and on the rocks in 
left upper comer; these masses are connected together 
by small masses and markings. 

Minor Contrasts. % 

Orange and Gray. 
Purple and Broken -green. 

Orange, — As described above. 

Grray, — Principal mass on the water below the arched 
rocks, repeated as already given. 

Purple, — As described above. 

Brohen-green, — Principal mass on the coast, repeated 
on the galley and water below it, on the arched rocks, and 
in the right lower comer. 

In this part broad masses of contrasting colours are 
seen to be distributed through the picture in varying form 
and quantity. The strongest contrast is that of orange 
and blue, which, from the different shades of the orange, 
might be called red, yellow, and blue. The part of the 
picture where this contrast occurs offers a point of irresis- 
tible attraction. About it curved lines are made to 
circle, and to it the lines of perspective lead. 

The contrast next in importance is that of purple with 
yellow and broken-green. The mass of yellow (grey) 
over the sun is made brilliantly luminous by the surround- 
ing broad masses of purple (on the sky and rocks), blue, 
and gray (on the water), and brown (on the rocks and 
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galleys), while the masses of purple are made rich by 
broad masses of broken-green, which assist to form the 
shade of the picture. The principal objects in the 
incident pourtrayed are rendered in this contrast ; purple 
(grey) on the form of Polyphemus and broken-green on 
the broad mass of the galley. 

' The extreme richness of the colouring arises from the 
preponderance of the colours in an almost neutral 
condition, strongly resembling those in the diagram 
of colour, PI. 1. They have, therefore, nearly their full 
power of contrast. 

It requires very great skill to prevent such a mode of 
treatment resulting in anything better than a mere piece 
of conventionalism ; but Turner's great power of drawing 
and colouring overcame all difiBculties and produced a 
chef d^ceuvre which those best acquainted with nature will 
ever recognise as the oflFspring of her inspiration. 

National Gallery. No. 154, "A Music Party," 
by Teniers. 

Light and Shade. 

Shade preponderates : It has the shape of an ill- 
formed V, the point being the foot of the principal figure, 
the spread of the angle occupies two-thirds of the top of 
the picture. Light traverses it irregularly on draperies, 
etc. The highest light on the old woman's cap. The 
darkest point of shadow is under the right jaw of the 
boor tuning the cittern. Objects introduced. Foreground, 
a bottle, a group of three boors, a table, on which are a 
bottle, a glass, and some music books, a block of wood, a 
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tub (for a seat), a group of four figures about a fireplace, 
with a table, a tub seat, and a three legged stool; a 
bunch of candles, a print, a broken pipe, and a window, 
in which sits an owl (of earthenware). 

PRINCIPAL COLOUR CONTRASTS. 

Bed, Yellow, and Blue. 

Distribution of the Colours. 

Red, — Principal mass on the cap of figure, behind the 
old woman's chair. It is repeated as greyish-red mark- 
ings on the flesh. 

Yellow (brownish-greyish). — Principal mass on the 
sleeves and hose of the boor tuning the cittern. It is 
repeated (modified still more by grey) on the cittern, the 
music books, and neck of the bottle on the stool. 

Blue (light greyish), — Principal mass on the jerkin of 
the boor tuning the cittern, repeated on the highlights, 
in distant groups, and carried upwards as smoke. 

Blue (deep-greenish), — Principal mass, the old woman's 
gown, repeated on the cap of the principal figure, the 
bottle, in the foreground, and deeper on the jacket of 
centre figure in the distant group. 

Minor Contrasts. 

Bed, with broken green and gray. 
Blue, with broken green and brown. 
Yellow, with brown and gray. 

Distribution of the Colours. 
Red. — As already given. 

Broken-green, — Principal mass,, the jacket of the figure 
with the red cap, repeated on draperies in the distant 
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group, on the background behind the principal figure, and 
mottled with brown and gray in the light parts of the 
ground and background. 

Chray. — ^Principal mass on the distant wall, repeated 
with broken-green and brown in the light parts of the 
ground and foreground. 

Blue. — As already given. 

Apparent Intention in the Use of the 
Accessories. 
The bottle in the foreground is placed there to intro- 
duce into that part of the picture a mass of light of a 
pleasing shape, which should contrast with the surrounding 
forms, composed, as they are for the most part, of straight 
lines. The space it occupies becomes much varied by its 
presence. The mass of colour is closely related to the 
surrounding tints, and is slightly relieved by a subdued 
contrast produced by the blue (grey) markings. The 
artist might have introduced a form of a pale green 
(grey) colour with brown markings. It would have been 
as well suited for the colouring in the immediate vicinity, 
producing a subdued contrast and a space of light, but 
the advantage of bringing blue into the foreground would 
have been lost. The glass on the stool breaks the con- 
tinuity of the line of the wall, its curved lines contrasting 
with the straight ones. The oblique shadow on the wall 
destroys the parallelism of its lines with that of the side 
of the picture, etc. The block of wood on which the 
foot of the principal figure rests breaks the regular curves 
on the tub, and its straight lines (nowhere parallel), con- 
trast with those curves. It also carries the light of the 
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foreground into the shadow of the tub, and vice versa, so 
producing variety. The owl converts the window into a 
loop. The bunch of candles, the tail of coat, and the leg 
of the stool cause an undulation in the line of the 
chimney. The print on the chimney beam breaks its 
lines, and unites the wood with the plaster. This picture 
oflFers an example of full contrast, the contrasting colours 
are supported by others related to them. The colouring 
partakes of the grotesque, and is, therefore, well adapted 
to the subject. The grotesque in colour, as in drawing, 
consists of exaggeration, combined with want of taste. 
The placing a large mass of light blue (grey) supported 
by a mass of gray, in full contrast with prominent masses 
of brownish yellow (grey), supported by brown and broken 
green, and the surrounding the red cap with broken 
green, are exaggerations ; while the latter, and the extreme 
shades of blue, in such proximity, as they are seen on 
the woman's dress and man's jerkin, are instances of want 
of taste. The latter remark applies to the individuals of 
the party, not to the artist. 

The parts are knitted together by the repetition of the 
colours through the picture in varying depth and quan- 
tities. The strongest points of light and shade are near 
to each other, and to them all the other masses are 
subservient. 
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TABLE OF MIXED TINTS. 



EXTRACT FROM FIELDING'S "THEORY OF PAINTING/ 



For Skies, Clouds, and Distances. 

Lake and Indigo. Madder Lake, Cobalt, and Yellow 

Lake and Cobalt. Ochre 

Lake, Venetian Red, and Indigo. Indian Red and Cobalt. 

Venetian Red and Indigo. Gamboge, Lake, and Indigo. 

Indian Red and Indigo. Gamboge, Madder Lake, and 

Light Red and Indigo. Indigo. 

Lamp Black and Indian Red. Gamboge, Madder Lake, and 

Madder Brown and lodigo. Antwerp Blue. 

Lamp Black and Lake. Indian Red, Indigo, and Yellow 

Lamp Black, Lake, and Cobalt. Ochre. 

Lamp Black, Lake, and Indigo. Madder Lake and Cobalt. 

Madder Brown and Cobalt. Yellow Ochre, Lake, and Indigo. 

Vermilion and Cobalt. Yellow Ochre, Lake, and Cobalt. 

Venetian Red and Cobalt. 

Try the above mixtures, substituting ultramarine for 
any of the other blues. 

The following series of mixtures for foregrounds, 
middle distances, etc., etc., are, many of them, also 
suitable for local colour, and many of them also wiU 
make the shadow^ for colour as burnt sienna, indigo^ and 
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gamboge for a green, or varied greens, using Vandyke 
brown and indigo for the shadows of these greens, etc. 



Burnt Sienna, Lake, and Indigo. 
Vandyke Brown, Lake, and 

Indigo. 
Raw Sienna, Madder Lake, and 

Cobalt. 
Raw Sienna, Lake, and Antwerp 

Blue. 
Raw Sienna, Lake, and Indigo. 



Gamboge, Venetian Red, and 
Indigo. 

Gamboge, Burnt Sienna, and Indigo. 

Gamboge, Vandyke Brown, and 
Indigo. 

Ghimboge, Burnt Sienna, and Cobalt. 

Gamboge, Burnt Sienna, and Ant- 
werp Blue. 



Try these mixtures above by changing all the blues for 
ultramarine, and also in the following mixtures make the 
same exchanges in the blues. 



Burnt Sienna, Indigo, and 

Italian Pink. ^ 
Italian Pink and Lamp Black. 
Gamboge and Lamp Black. 
Yellow Ochre and Indigo. 
Raw Sienna and Cobalt. 
Italian Pink and Indigo. 



Italian Pink and Cobalt. 
Gamboge and Antwerp Blue. 
Italian Pink and Antwerp Blue. 
Gamboge and Indigo. 
Indian Yellow and Lamp Black. 
Indian Yellow and Antwerp Blue. 
Indian Yellow and Indigo. 



The last six mixtures make a cold and intense green. 



Burnt Sienna and Indigo. 
Vandyke Brown and Indigo. 
Brown Pink and Indigo. 
Brown Pink and Antwerp Blue. 
Raw Umber, Lake, and one of 

the various blues. 
Yellow Ochre and Lake. 
Indian Yellow, Lake, and a 

little of one of the blues. 



Yellow Ochre and Madder Lake. 
Venetian Red and Yellow Ochre. 
Gamboge and Lake. 
Gamboge and Venetian Red. 
Burnt Sienna and Lake. 
Raw Sienna and Lake. 
Raw Sienna and Burnt Sienna. 
Vandyke Brown and Lake. 
Vandyke Brown and Burnt Sienna. 



The student may extend this list to an indefinite length 

by changing one of the colours for another not mentioned, 

and agamy fey changing the proportions of each ; but in 
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all the various mixtures, excepting for skies and distances, 
the blues should constitute a small proportion of the 
whole mixture, on account of their power, in the first 
trials ; this will render the mixing of all the tints used 
in painting of much easier acquirement, as a very small 
addition of blue or black immediately makes a vast 
alteration in the colour. 

These mixtures will also answer in oil painting, when 
the colours are not improper for this vehicle. 

The student will observe, that, in the foregoing tables, 
no mention is made of French blue. Fielding, at the 
time of their publication, was not practically acquainted 
with this most useful colour. It has great power in 
mixtures, and, for general purploses, is preferable to 
ultramarine. It will be well to give it a prominent place 
in tables of mixed tints. 

Within the last few years, another blue has been dis- 
covered. It is the lightest of the permanent blues, and 
approaches nearer to the blue of the spectrum than any 
other pigment we have. It is remarkable that, although it 
is obtained from cobalt, it is not affected by artificial light 
in the same manner. In cobalt, purple is very apparent ; 
in ceruleum (the name given to the new colour), a slight 
tint of yellow only is seen, which, in the presence of red 
or purple, gives to the blue a greenish tinge. For delicate 
sky and air tints it is invaluable ; some skill, however, is . 
required to lay a large wash of it. 



LONDON : 
HBNDBSSON, KAIT, AND FBNTON, OBNSSAL PRXNTKBS, 
28, BBBNSB8 8TBUT, OXTOSD 8TBBBT, W. 



il 



PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED." 




jEnftrnaftonal 



Class 2. 1862. 




MESSRS. GEO. ROMET & CO. 

Have the pleasure to announce the completion of their 
13'EW SYSTEM 

OP 

.^nntriiTjgf ManxB fag Plarl^imrg, 

which enables them to supply Artists' Colours in Oil, Water, or 
Powder, perfectly fine, at the same prices as hitherto charged for 
Colours less finely ground, 

Messrs. G. R. <fe Co. feel assured the OIL COLOURS 
ground by their improved process will be found to be finer, 
Irtghter, less oily, and to dry quicker than any others at present 
manufactured ; and that their WATER COLOURS, prepared 
by the same process, will prove to be finer, brighter, and to 
fioat more evenly withovi granulation, than any o^ex Colours 
hitherto produced. 

They therefore solicit a trial in full confidence of giving 
satisfaction, 

GEORGE ROWNEY & CO., 

MANUFACTURING ARTISTS' COLOURMEN. 

BETAIL DEPABTMENTS: 
OXFOBD STREET, and 52, BATHBONE FIiACE, "W. 

WHOLESALE & EXPORT DEPARTMENTSt 

10 and 11, PEBCT STREET, 
LONDON. 



GEORGE ROWNEY & CO. 



GEORGE ROWNEY & CO.'S 

GBOUND BY MAOHHSTEBY. 



Whole Cakes 
Moist, in Pan or 

Dragon's Blood 
Indian Bed 
Light Bed 
Venetian Bed 
Vermilion 

Purple 

Antwerp Blue 
Indigo 

Prussian iBlue 
Permanent Blue 
Blue Verditer 

Emerald Green 



«. d. 

each 1 
Tube „ 10 

Hooker's Green, 1 
Hooker's Green, 2 
Olive Green 
Prussian Green 
Sap Green 
Terra Vert 
Verdigris 



Brown Ochre 
Brown Pink 
Chrome (Lemon) 
Chrome (Yellow) 
Gamboge 
Italian Ochre 



JL d. 

Half -Cakes or Half-Pans, each 6 
Quarter-Cakes „ 3 



Italian Pink 
King's YeUow 
Naples Yellow 
Baw Sienna 
Boman Ochre 
Yellow Ochre 
Yellow Lake 

CJhrome (Orange) 
Chrome (deep do.) 
Orange Orpiment 
Bed Lead 
Bistre 
Cologne Earth 



Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Baw Umber 
Vandyke 

Blue Black 
Ivory Black 
Lamp Black 
Neutral Tint 
Payne's Grey 

Chfaaese White 
Flake White 
Permanent White 



Whole Cakes 

Hoist, in Pan or Tube 

Crimson Lake 
Indian Lake 
Magenta 
Purple Lake 
Scarlet Lake 
Scarlet Vermilion 



Whole Cakes 

Moist, in Pan or Tube 

Azure Blue, Cobalt, 



each 1 6 i Half-Cakes or Half-Pans each 
„ 1 6 I (^rter-Cakes ... „ 

Cosruleum Madder Brown 

Italian Ultra Sepia 

Indian YeUow Boman Sepia 

Mars Yellow Warm Sepia 

Chinese Orange Black Lead 
Orange Vermilion 



9 
4i 



each 2 I Half -Cakes or Half-Pans, each 1 
„ 2 I Quarter-Cakes ... ^ 6 

French Ultra, Lemon Yellow, Veronese Green, 
Violet Carmine. 



Whole Cakes 

Moist, in Pan or Tube 


each 3 
„ 8 


Half-Cakes or Half-Pans, each 1 6 
Quarter-Cakes ... „ 9 


Carmine 
Bui-nt Carmine 
Dahlia Carmine 
Madder Lake 


Pink Madder 
Pure Scarlet 
Bose Madder 
Intense Blue 




Green Oride of (Dhromium 
Cadmium Yellow 
Deep Cadmium 
Gallstone 




Mars Orange, 


WTiole Cakes 

Moist, in Pan or Tube 


each 5 | 


Half -Cakes or Half-Pans, each 2 6 
(Juarter-Cakcs ... „ 18 


Ext. Madder Carmine, 1 


:>urple Madder, 


Smalt, Ultra Ash, Deep Bose. 



Whole Cakes ... each £110 
-Moist, in Pan or Tube „ 110 

Ultramarine. 



Half-Cakes or Half Pans, each 
Quarter-Cakes 



10 6 
5 3 



29, OXFORD STREET, and 62, RATHBONE PLACE. 3 

TESTIMONIALS 

FSOM 

THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS 

CF 

t Somig of Matu Colour f ainters. 

AND OTHER EMINENT ARTISTS. 



Ano. 19th, 1864 
Gentlbmex, — Some time since yon sent me a large Box of Colours. I have had 
a good opportunity of trying them, and I have much pleasure in saying tiiat they 
are as g<yod as thiy can be. Believe me, yours very truly, 

BIBKET FOSTEB. 



Jawuabt 18th, 1865. 
Mt dear Sibs. — I have tried your Colours carefully, and have much pleasure in 
8a3rinsr that I find them pure, brilliant, and to work freely and pleasantly, and 
have little doubt of their being appreciated by all who may use them. 
I am, dear Sirs, yours truly, 
To Messrs. Eownet and Co. T. M. BICHABDSON. 



Walton Cottage, 1, Leb Trrhacb. Blaoeheath, Aug. 6th, 1868. 
Drar Sir^.— Many thanks for the box of Moist Colours. They arrived late last 
evening, and have been in use all the day, but not for landscapes. I. therefore, 
can only say that they have quite equalled anjrthing I could desire for figure 

Sainting, and tiiere can be but little doubt they will be as beautiful for landscape 
rawing. To-morrow I hope to use them for the latter, and when I have given 
them a fair trial, it will be a pleasing office to speak highly of their working 
qualities Yours very truly. 

To Messrs. G. Eownet and Co., Oxford Street. AABON PENLEY. 



8, Union Strert, Btpb. 
Gentlemen,— I return you many thanks for the box of Water Colours you so 
kindly sent me. I find them transparent, and yet possessing a rich body of 
colour. They work smoothly, and are more free from granulation than any I 
have used for some time. I remain, Gtentiemen, yuurs truly, 

HENBY J. LEWIS. 
Messrs. G. Eowkbt & Co., 10 & 11, Percy Street, London. 



School of Art, Eotal Institution, Mavchester, Sept. 28th, 1865. 

Gentlemen, — 1 have much pleasure in giving my testimony to the fact that your 
Water Colours are now brought to a very satisfactory condition^ those in tubes 
having the valuable property of keeping moist for a long time in hot countries. 
Their brilliancy and purity in my opinion have never been surpassed, and the 
readiness with which tney work in rapid sketching, enables one greatiy to econo- 
mise time. I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant^ 

To Messrs. G. Eowhbt and Co. WILLXAM. 3 . lLTiQ^:iISX^^«<i^^^asi«t* 



GEORGE ROWNEY & CO., 



Kensington, Jan. 9th, 1866. 

Gkntlkuen, — After carefully testing your " Water Colours " in a variety of 
ways— and particulariy as regards damp, whicli I (painting so much as I do out 
of doors) find to be the severest test for any colours— I can conscientiously say 
that I find them more permanent than any I have used, and at the same time 
particularly brilliant, well ground, and pleasant to use. I write thus confidently in 
their praise, since I have now used them constantly for a period extending over 
three years. Indeed, I like them so much, that I shall be glad to select some for 
my own use when I am next in Rathbone Place. 

I remain, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

Messni. Rownbt & Co. EDMUND Ot. WARREN. 



11, Uffbk Phillimobb Gabdbns, Junk 15th, 1863. 
Gkntlbuen, — ^I have now given the Colours you were so good as to send me a 
fair trial, and can confidently speak of their very superior merits ; the method of 
grinding by machinery has not only affected the Indian Red ( so justly praised), 
but has caused the Cobalt Blue and Ultramarine Ash (colours so apt to be gritty) 
to work with astonishing ease and fluency. The Scarlet Vermilion, too, and 
Extract of Madder Carmine, are brought to great perfection. 

Your obedient servant, 

FREDERICK TAYLER 



76, Nkwkan Street, Dec. 23rd, 1863. 
Gbntlbubv,— I have great pleasmre in recommending your Colours to all my artist 
friends, as they are unquestionably the best I ever used. The Cobalt is especially 
good in flat washes, which I could never accomplish with any other make than 
yours. W. G(X)DALL. 



Dec. 29th, 1862. 

Gxntlbmkn,— I have much pleasure in conmiunicating to you the result of my 
experience with your Colours. For brilliancy and purity they certainly cannot be 
surpassed, and as far as my present experience goes, I may also add, permanency. 

To Messrs. Rownxt & Co., 52, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street W. HUNT. 



110, Adelaide Boad, Hayebstock Hill, Jult 25th, 1863. 

Dear SiRS^For several months I have had in use the box of Colours tiiat yon 
sent to me. I can now state, with pleasure, that I have found them to possess all 
the qualities that an artist could reasonably desire. Yours faithfully. 

To Messrs. G. Rownkt & Co. R DUNCAN. 



9, RoTAL Crescent, Wbston-Super-Mare, Nov. 2nd, 1863. 

Gbntikmxn,— I am delighted witii the brilliancy and purity of the Moist Water 
Colours yon sent me. I cannot particularise any one colour as superior to the 
rest as all are equally good. I am, (stenuemen^ours very tn^, 

To G. EoWKBT and Co. H. BBITTAN WIIiLia 
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GEORGE EOMEY & CO;S 



WHOLE CAKE BOXEl 

f BENCH FOLISHED. 




£ t. d. 

6 Cake Mahogany Box, with Sliding Top and brushes .060 

12 Ditto, ditto, and ditto . • . . . 12 

18 Ditto, ditto, and ditto . . . • 18 

2i Ditto, ditto, and ditto . . . . .14 

12 Ditto, ditto, and ditto, with under tray, containing six 

division slant, Indian ink, pencils, and rubber, extra . 14 

10 Cake Mahogany Box, with lock, fitted to the arrangement 
of the Department of Science and Art, and manufactured 
expressly for its prizes, by Geoboe Rowney & Co. . 16 

12 Cake Mahogany Box, with lock, containing brushes, 

pencils, &c. . , . . . . 14 

18 Ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto ; ; . .10 

12 Ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto, with under tray, containing six 

division slant, Indian ink, pencils, and rubber, extra . 15 

12 Cake Mahogany Box, with lock and drawer, containing 
saucers, brushes, pencils, &c. • 

18 Ditto, ditto . . 

12 Cake Complete ^lahogany Colour Box, with brushes, 
pencils, &c, ...*.. 

18 Ditto, ditto ...... 

24 Ditto, ditto ...,». 



16 





1 1 


u 


1 1 





1 10 





n. n. 


^ 



GEORGE ROWNEY & Co., 




12-Cake Caddy Lid Mahogany Box, containing inkstone, 
palettes, cut water glass, extra brushes, pencils, &c., very 
complete ••••••• 

18 Ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto • • • « 

24 Ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto . . • • . 

12-Cake Caddy Lid Box, Spanish Mahogany, very handsome, 
with superior fittings « • • • 

18 Ditto, ditto, ditto .«•••• 

24 Ditto, ditto, ditto • • • » • 

86 Ditto, ditto, ditto • • ' * * • • 



£ «. d. 



1 10 

2 2 
8 8 

8 
4 10 
6 

9 



12-Cake handsome Rosewood Caddy Lid Box, 
containing inkstone, palette, cut water glass, 
sable and other brushes, pencils, &c., very 
complete . • • • . 

18 Ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto . 

24 Ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto 



£ ». d. Brass-bound. 



2 5 
8 
4 



2 12 e 
8 10 
4 10 



A variety of handsome Boxes, Inlaid, j*e., tcith suitable fittings for every 
s^lt of PanUinif in Water- Colours, from £10 to £70. 
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HALF-CAKE BOXES. 

F BENCH POLISHED. 




6-Half-Cake Mahogany Box, with Sliding Top and brushes 

12 Ditto, ditto, and ditto • . • • • 

18 Ditto, ditto, and ditto • • • . • 

24 Ditto, ditto, and ditto ..... 

12-Half-Cake Mahogany Box, with lock, containing brushea, 
pencils, &c. ...... 

18 Ditto, ditto, with ditto, ditto . 

12-Half-Cake Mahogany Box, with lock and drawer, contain- 
ing palette, brushes, pencils, &c. 

18 Ditto, ditto, ditto ...... 

12-Half-Cake, complete. Mahogany Colour Box, containing 
brushes, pencils, water glass, &c, 

18 Ditto, ditto, with dittp, ditto 

24 Ditto, ditto, with ditto .... 

12 Ditto, ditto, ditto, with drawer .... 

18 Ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto ...» 

24 Ditto, ditto, with drawer and palette 

12-Half-Cake Mahogany Caddy Lid Box, containing brushes, 
pencils, &c. ...... 

18 Ditto, ditto, ditto ...... 



£ «. 


d. 


3 


6 


G 





9 





12 





9 





12 





12 





16 





12 





15 





1 4 





15 





19 





1 11 


6 


1 





1 5 






QUARTER- CAKE BOXES. 

6-Quarter-Cake Mahogany Box, with Sliding Lid, contain- 
ing brushes ...... 

12 Ditto, ditto, ditto ...... 

18 Ditto, ditto, ditto 

24 Ditto, ditto, ditto ...... 

12-Quarter-Cake Mahogany Lid Box, with hook and eye, 
containing brushes, &c. .... 

18 Ditto, ditto, with ditto . . . . 

12 Ditto, ditto, with lock, ditto • • . • 

18 J^itto, ditto, ditto . • • • 



d. 






2 








4 








G 








8 








6 


6 





8 


6 





7 


6 





9 


6 
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GEORGE ROWNEY & CO/S 

FILLED WITH MOIST COLOURS. 




£ s. d. 

1-Cake Box .040 

Sepia. 

2-Cake Box 050 

Sepia and Chinese White. 

3-Cake Box 6 6 

Raw Sienna, Indigo, and Sepia. 

3-Cake Box 7 

Gamboge, Cobalt, and Light Red. 

4-Cake Box 7 9 

Raw Sienna, Sepia, Indigo, and Chinese White. 

4-Cake Box 089 

Gamboge, Light Red, Sepia, and Cobalt. 
LANDSCAPE. 

6-Cake Box 10 o 

Gamboge, Yellow Ochre, Light Red, Crimson Lake, 
Vandyke Brown, and Indigo. 

LANDSgAPE AND FIGURE. 

6-Cake Box . . : one 

Gamboge, Raw Sienna, Light Red, (J) Rose Madder, 
Vandyke Brown, Cobalt, (^) Indigo, 

LANDSCAPE. 

8-Cake Box 14 6 

Gamboge, Raw Sienna, Liglit Red, Crimson Lake, 
Vandyke Brown, Madder Brown, French Ultramarine, 
C^J IhdigOf and (}) Cojruleum. 



^. 
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LANDSCAPE AND FIGUBE. « «. d. 

8-Cake Box . . . . . . . . . o 18 o 

Yellow Ochre, (i-) Pale Cadmium, (J) Deep Cadmium, 
Light Red, Rose Madder, Brown Oehre, Sepia, Cobalt, 
and Indigo. 

LANDSCAPE. 

10-Cake Box 18 6 

Gamboge, Roman Ochre, {^) Lemon Yellow, (J) Chinese 
Orange, (J) Indian Red, (J) Vermilion, Brown Pink, 
Sepia, Coeruleum, French Ultramarine, Indigo, and 
Veronese Green. 

LANDSCAPE AND FIGUBE. 

10-Cake Box lOO 

Yellow Ochre, (i) Lemon Yellow, (J) Deep Cadmium 
Yellow, Italian Pink, Light Red, Q) Scarlet Vermilion, 
[i) Rose Madder, Vandyke Brown, Madder Brown. 
Cobalt, Indigo, and Veronese Green. 

LANDSCAPE. 

12-Cake Box 136 

Gamboge, Raw Sienna, (J) Lemon Yellow, (J) Pale 
Cadmium, (J) Deep Cadmium, (J) Mars Orange, (J) 
Indian Red, (i) Vermilion, Crimson Lake, Madder Brown, 
Sepia, Lamp Black, Cobalt, Indigo, and Olive Green. 

LANDSCAPE AND FIGUBE. 

12-Cake Box 150 

Yellow Ochre,. (J) Lemon Yellow, (J) Deep Cadmium, 
Mars Yellow, Light Red, (J) Scarlet Vermilion. (J) Rose 
Madder, (i) Carmine, (i) Purple Lake, Vandyke Brown, 
Madder Brown, Coeruleum, French Ultramarine, (J) 
Indigo, (J) Emerald Green, and Veronese Green. 

LANDSCAPE. 

14-Cake Box . ,17 

Gamboge, Yellow Ochre, (J) Lemon Yellow, Q) Pale 
Cadmium, (^) Deep Cadmium, (i) Chinese Orange, Light 
Red, (J) Vermilion, (J) Orange Vermilion, Crimson Lake, 
(^) Rose Madder, (J) Purple Lake, Sepia, Brown Pink, 
Cobalt, f J) Indigo, (A) Coeruleum, Payne's Grey, and 
Terra Vert. 

LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE. 

14-Cake Box i 10 o 

Raw Sienna, Indian Yellow, (J) Lemon Yellow, (J) 
Italian Pink, (J) Pale Cadmium, (^) Deep Cadmium, 
Brown Oclire, Burnt Sienna, Scarlet Vermilion, Madder 
Lake, Indian Lake, Cologne Earth, Vandyke Brown, 
French Ultramarine, (J) Ultramarine Ash, (J) Indigo, and 
Veronese Green. 



10 GEORGE ROWNEY & Co., 

LANDSCAPE. £ «. d. 

16-Cake Box . .... . . . . . i lO o 

Gamboge, Yellow Ochre, (J) Lemon Yellow, (J) Pale 
Cadmium, {^) Deep Cadmium, (i) Chinese Orange, Light 
Red, (^) Verniilion, (J) Orange Vermilion, Crimson Lake, 
(i) Rose Madder, (i) Violet Carmine, Sepia, Brown Pink, 
Cobalt, Indigo, (^) Coeruleum, (J) Emerald Green, Payne's 
Grey, Olive Green, and Veronese Green. * 

LANDSCAPE AND FIGUBE. 

16-Cake Box i 14 

Raw Sienna, Indian Yellow, (J) Lemon Yellow, (J) 
Italian Pink, (J) Middle Cadmium, (^) Orange Cadmium, 
Brown Ochre, Burnt Sienna, Scarlet Vermilion, Madder 
Lake, Indian Lake, Raw Umber, Vandyke Brown, Cobalt, 
French Ultramarine, Indigo, (i) Ultramarine Ash, (J) 
Emerald Green, and Green Oxide of Chromium. 

LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE. 

18-Cake Box . . . . . . . . 113 6 

Gamboge, Yellow Ochre, Roman Ochre, (A) Lemon 
Yellow, H) Italian Pink, Indian Yellow, (J) Middle Cad- 
mium, (^) Orange Cadmium, Brown Ochre, Light Red, 
(J) Indian Red, (J) Scarlet Vermilion, Rose Madder, (J) 
Indian Lake, (J) Lamp Black, Raw Umber, Sepia, Cobalt, 
French Ultramarine, Indigo, (J) Emerald Green, (J) Olive 
Green, and Veronese Green. 

LANDSCAPE AND FIGUBE, ftc. 

20-Cake Box 200 

Gamboge, Yellow Ochre, Roman Ochre, (A) Lemon 
Yellow, (J) Italian Pink, Indian If ellow, (J) Middle Cad- 
mium, (J) Orange Cadmium, Light Red, (i) Indian Red, 
(J) Vermilion, (J) Scarlet Vermilion, (J) Carmine, Rose 
Madder, Madder Brown, Brown Ochre, Vandyke Brown, 
Sepia, Cobalt, French Ultramarine, Indigo, (i) Emerald 
Green, (^j Olive Green, (J) Cceruleum, (^) Ultramarine 
Ash, and Veronese Green. 

LANDSCAPE AND FIGUBE, ftc. 

22-Cake Box 266 

Gamboge, Yellow Ochre, Raw Sienna, (J) Lemon Yellow, 
(l) Italian Pink, Indian Yellow, (J) Middle Cadmium, (J) 
Orange Cadmium, Light Red, (|) Indian Red, (i) Ver- 
milion, (^) Orange Vermilion, (^) Carmine, Rose Madder, 
Madder Brown, Brown Ochre, Burnt Umber, Sepia, Cobalt, 
French Ultramarine, Indigo, (J) Emerald Green, ( j) Lamp 
Black, (J) CoeruLeum, (*) Ultramarine Ash, (i) Smalt, (J) 
Parple Madder^ Olive Green, and Veronese Green. 
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atjerials fax gtralbrg ||aintm0 

AND 



The revival of Missal Painting, and its great popularity, has naturally 
called attention to the art of Heraldic Painting, and there is this differ- 
ence in favour of the latter art, viz., that while Missal Painting is to a 
great extent an art belonging to a past age, there is a constant and ever- 
changing growth of heraldic emblazonments ; and this, owing to the 
incessant changes by intermarriage and other causes, must ever be the 
case ; therefore Heraldry Painting is as much a living art as any other, 
and must ever form an interesting study to all connected with the 
aristocracy of this or any other European nation. 

Messrs. Rownet & Go. have given the greatest attention to all 
matters connected with the art, and have prepared a set of colours and 
other materials requisite. The colours are as follows, and are sold in 
glass-covered cups : — 



Oules, No. 1. 
Gules, Ho, 2. 
Azure, No. 1. 
Azure, No. 2. 
Vert, No. 1. . 
Vert, No. 2. . 





8, 


d. 


each 




6 


»» 




6 


it 




6 


It 







It 







ti 








Sable, No. 1. . . 
Sable, No. 2. . . 
Proper Colour, No. 1. 
Proper Colour, No 2. 
Proper Colour, No. 3. 
Or Substitute . . 
Purpure .... 



each 



d. 



6 

6 




Platina Shells. 

Burnishers, Brushes, Pencils, 

&c., as in Illuminating 

Painting. 

A Handsome Caddy-Lid Box of the above, fitted with the requisite 
materials. Price, £2 2s. 



Chinese White in Bottle* 
Chinese Ink. 
Baising Preparation. 
Gold Shells. 



With a view to render a study of this art easy, and at the same time 
complete, Messrs. Rownet &. Co. have just published a '' Treatise on 
Heraldry," by Mr. F. J. Baigent, which will, they trust, enable any 
one, after a very brief study, to draw up the coat of arms of any known 
family, or any combinations or changes that may occur. 

The work is fully illustrated in a similar manner to their ** Guide to 
Illuminating," by the Messrs. Audsley, which was received with such 
marked approbation. Price Gs. 
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GEORGE ROWNEY & CO., 



LIST OF MATERIALS 

FOE 

|IIummali;tt0 antr pissal Igamtmg. 



The revival of '' lUuminating " has naturally caused inquiry after 
colours and materials best suited to the practice of this very beautiful 
art. A careful examination of the beet authorities has led Messrs. 
R. & Co. to conclude that the ancient missals were painted with 
colours prepared in the simplest form. They have accordingly 
produced a complete set of colours, which they believe will be found 
closely to resemble those in use at the period when the art had 
reached its highest degree of perfection. 



COLOURS FOR ILLUMINATING. 

The Powder Colours for Illuminating, as prepared by George 
RowNEY & Co., are readily poluble in cold or very dightly warm water, 
and will be found more brilliant and permanent than colours prepared 
in any other way. They are sold either in bottles separately, or in 
boxes fitted up with every requisite for the practice of this very beauti- 
ful art. The powder colours have a decided advantage over the moist 
or dry colours mixed with white, rendering the ground even and with- 
out gloss, and carrying an equal ton© throughout the design, a failure 
which too often occurs whenever the ordinary colours are used. 



BEDS. 



Burnt Carmine 
Burnt Sienna 
Carmine 
Crimson Lake 
Dragon's Blood 



Jndjan Purple. 
Violet Carmine 



Per 1 


Bottle. 1 


S. 


d. 


3 





1 





3 





1 


6 


1 






Indian Red 
Orange Vermilion 
Rose ^Madder 
Red Lead . 
Scarlet Vermilion 



Per 

IJottle. 
s, d. 



PURPLES. 
3 I liladder V\\x^\Q 



%\ 



5 
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Ck>lours for Illuminating.— continued. 
BLUES. 



Cceruleum • 
Cobalt .... 
F. Ultramarine 


Per 
Bottle. 
8. d. 

1 6 

2 
2 


Indigo .... 
Prussian Blue . 
Smalt .... 


Per 
Bottle. 

8. d. 

1 
1 
5 




GBEENS. 




Emerald Green 
Mos8 Ditto . 
Sap Green 


1 Olive Green . 

2 Oxide of Chromiiin) . 
1 1 

TELLOWEL 


1 
3 


Cadmium . . • 
Chrome Yellow . 
Ditto Orange . 
Gamboge . . • 
Indian Yellow 


8 
1 
1 
I 
1 6 


Lemon TeObw 
Mars Ditto . 
Mars Orange . 
Raw Sienna. 
Yellow Ochre. 


2 
1 6 

3 
1 
1 


Lamp Black . 
Madder Brown . 


1 
1 6 


Neutral Tint . 
[ Vandyke Brown . 


1 
1 



The above List of Colours, prepared in Powder expressly for Illuminating i 
contains aU those required; any other colours may he obtained at a day's 
notice, 

ILLUMINATING COLOURS are also prepared in Cake, and Jloist 

in Pans or Tubes. 

INDIAN INK, of Finest QoaUty, 



LIQUID COLOURS AND MEDIUMS. 



Carmine . • • . 
Chinese or Enamel White 
Indian Ink .... 
Indelible Brown Ink 
Front's Brown . 
Ox Gall, small Pots. 
Ditto large „ 
Ditto, colourless, small Bottles 
Ditto ,» large „ 

Gum Water « . . •' 
Andsley's Raising Prepanrtion 
Water Gold Size . 



per Bottle 



per Pot 
per Bottle 



per Tub© 



d. 
6 




6 

6 

6 
6 



^ X ^ 
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GEORGE ROWNEY & Co., 



BOXES FITTED WITH COLOURS AND MATERIALS 

POB 

ILLUMINATING AND MISSAL PAINHNG. 




ONE GUINEA BOX. 



FIFTEEN SHILLING BOX— containing ten colours half size, gold and 
silver shells, gum water, set of saucers, flat rule, sponge, buijiisher, 
H B pencil, and sable brushes. 

GUINEA BOX — containing ten colours, gold and silver shells, bottle 
Chinese white, gum water, gold paper, lead pencil, sable brushes, 
water glass, set of saucers, steel scraper, agate burnisher, flat rule, 
and sponge. 

GUINEA-AND-A-HALF BOX — containing fourteen colours^bottle Chinese 
white, gold, green gold, silver and aluminium shells, raising com- 
position, gold size, ox-gall, gum water, gold paper, lead pencil, sable 
brushes, water glass, saucertj, steel scraper, agate burnisher, flat rule, 
and sponge. 

TWO GUINEA BOX — containing eighteen colours, hoiile Chinese 
white, gold, green gold, silver and aluminium shells, raising com- 
porition, gold size, ox-gall, gum water, gold paper, lead pencil, 
sable bruslies, water glass, two slants, steel scraper, agate burnisher, 
flat rule, sponge, Indian ink, and a half set of instruments. ■ - 

THBEE GUINEA BOX — containing twenty-four colours, bottle Chinese 
white, gold, green gold, silver and^ aluminium shells, raising com- , 
position, gold size, ox-gall, gum-water, gold paper, extra thick . 
gold leaf, lead pencil, sable brufhes, magnifying glass, ruling pen, 
half set of instruments, ivory' tracer, ivory rack, water glass, set of 
saucers, steel scraper, agate burnishi-r, flat rule, sponge, and 

Indian ink. - - > 

FIVE GUINEA BOX— containing twenty-«ight colours, bottle Chinese 

whit6, gold, greeii gold, silver and aluminium shells, raising 

composition, gold size, ox-gall, gum water, gold paper, extra thick 

gold leaf, lead pencil^ a complete set of sable brushes, half-a-dozen ^ 

camel hair brushes, one 1-inch'flat camel, magnifying glass, ivory 

handled ruling pen," half set of' instruments, ivorjj tracer, ivory rack, 

water glass, two colour slants, steeV scTakV&T,«.^\A XsviTcadx^c, flat 

rule, curve, sponge, Indian ink, and Ret ec^jsaie. 
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METALS PREPARED FOR ILLUMINATING, 



Gold Shell, double quantity 
Ditto do. single „ 
Ditto do. half „ 

Ditto do. single green 
Silver ditto 

Aluminium ditto • • 
Platina ditto , . , 

Gold Saucebs • • 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Silver ditto . '. , 

Liquid Gold in Bottle (real) 

„ Platina ditto (do.) 

„ Aluminium ditto (do.) 

„ Silver ' ditto (do.) 
Gold Ink in Bottle . (imitation) 
Silver do. . . (do.) 
Gold, Paint and Preparation ditto (Bessimer's) 
Ditto ditto large size (do.) 

Gold Paper, (real) .... 

„ small squares in packets of one dozen 

Bronze, Gold, Silver, or Copper Colour 
Gold Leaf, per book of 26 leaves 
Ditto ditto extra thick 

Silver leaf, per book of 60 leaves 
Gold, solid oake, in china pan 
Platina, do. do. 

Alumiiiimn, do. do. ... 

Silver do. do. 



each 



per sheet 

>» 
per oz. 



each 



«. 


d. 





8 





6 





4 





6 





3 





3 





8 


1 








8 





4 





6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


1 





1 





1 


() 


4 





3 





I 





2 


6 


2 


6 


1 


6 


4 


6 


6 





1 





1 






BRUSHES FOR ILLUMINATING. 



Small Swan Red Sables in quill • . • . each 

Large Goose „ „ „ 

Goose „ „ . . . . „ 

I>iick „ „ 

Crow „ „••..„ 

Goose Camels in quill) 

Duck „ . r ' • • • • • • • P^^ ^02' 

Crow ,, ) 

Flat Camels in tin ". '. , ', ', , per inch 

Gilder's Tips • . • • . • %ajcV 



I 
e; 
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SUNDRIES. 

Gilder*8 Cushion • • , . . , • each 

Gilder's Knife . 

Agate Burnishers 

Ivory Tracing Points 

Drawing Pencils 

Cumberland ditto 

Magnifying Glass in case . . . - . 

Half Set of Instruments, consisting of compass with pen and) 

pencil shifting leg f 

Superior ditto 

Best Finish ditto 

Ruling Pens from 9d. to 

T square, 12 in 

Ditto 12 in. Boxwood, divided with inches 

Set Squares, Straight-edge Rules, and Curves . . 

Indian Ink, finest quality. 

Drawing Pins. 

Drawing Boards to suit all sizes of drawing paper. 

Portfolios ditto. 



2 6 

1 6 

2 

1 
2 

a 

2 

1 6 

3 
6 

4 

1 

2 6 



VELLUM PBEPABED FOB ILLUmNATINO. 

May be had in pieces to sell at fVom from Is. 6d. upwards; whole 

skins from 15s. upwards. 
The price of this article varying so much according to size and quality, 
it is not possible to fix a definite price to it. 



VELLUM DRAWING PAPERS. 

Of a delicate tint, stout, and very smooth surface, manufactured ex- 
pressly for Illuminating. 
Imperial, 30 in. by 21 in. » . . . . • Is-^per sheet. 

Royal, 24 in. by 19 in 8d. „ 

Transfer and Tiwang P«b^xe» 
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GEORGE ROWNEY & CO.'S 

MANUFACTURED OF THE FINEST MATERIALS. 



POINTED GRATONS. 




These are hard Crayons which work with great evenness and freedom. 

. per Box 1 



Boxes containing 12 . 

„ „ 18 . . 

24 . . 

„ „ 36 . . 

Lake or Vermilion separately 



. . „ 1 6 

. . „ 2 

. . „ 3 

per dozen Crayons 2 



IMPROVED CRAYONS. 

These are similar to the Swiss, rather harder, but of medium quality 
and smaller. 

«. d. 

Boxes containing 12 per Box 1 6 

18 ..... . ,,23 

24 „ 3 

36 „ 4 6 

72 „ 9 

144 „ 18 

Vermilioiiy Lake, or Cobalt, separately • per dozen Crayons 4 6 
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SWISS GRATONS. 

These are vety soft, and the material most in nse for Cilayon Drawing. 
They are sold in Glass Tuhes, which prevent the colours mingling. 

£ i. d. 
Boxes containing 12 . • . s . . . each 6 

24 „ 10 6 

86 „ 16 

72 „ 1 10 

,,144 ,800 

Carmine, separately ,,020 

Vermilion, Lake, or Cobalt ,,009 

Ordinary Tints t ,,004 

FRENCH COLOURED CRATONS. 

«. d. 

Boxes containing 26 short . • • . each 8 

>, ft 42 „ „ 4 6 

„ ,t 66 „ „ 6 

„ „ 25 semi-hard „ 4 8 

M „ 60 „ „ 7 6 

„ „ 100 „ .... „ 16 

12 soft „ 8 

Ordinary Colours ... .per dozen 8 

Lake, Vermilion, Cobalt, or Ultramarine . . „ 9 

Carmine . . . .< „ 24 

COLOURED CRETA LEVIS IN CEDAR. 

«. ^ 

Cases containing 12 well assorted tints .... ^h 8 6 

„ 18 ditto .... *» 6 Q 
„ 24 ditto ....,,70 

Vermilion per dozen 8 9 

Lake „ 6 

Ordinary Tints . • „ 8 

Boxes containing 12 assorted tints, 6 inches long . per box 1 

w » 6 ,» ,> • • f, 6 

CONTE CRAYONS. 

8. d. 

Square Black Cont^, Nos. 1, 2, and 8 . . . per dozen 6 

Square Bed ; » 6 

Bound Black, Nos. 1 and 2 „ i o 

Glazed „ 1 6 

Brown „ 9 

Black Cont6 Crayons in Polished Cedar, Nos. 1 and 2 „ 2 

BOXES OF DRAWING MATERIALS, 

Containing Black and White Chalks, Charcoal Stumps, Fortcrayons, ftc. 

9. <L 

In Mahogany Boxes each 2 6 

In Deal do ,10 
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GEORGE ROWNEY & CO/S 

\xm^tB fax WiKttX'Manx "^mximQ, 



SABLE HAIR PENCILS 




PQP^.poUite4, U«d wX\h gold wire, 



Miniatare Sables 
Grow Quill • 
Duck Quill 
Small Gk)086 . 
Goose 

Liarge Goose . 
Extia Large Goose 
Extra Small Swan 
Small Swan 
Middle Swan . 
Large Swan 
Extra Laree Swan 
Small Eagle » 
Large Eagle . 



each 



Bed. 
I. d. 
4 
4 
6 
9 

10 

1 

1 6 

2 6 
2 9 
8 9 



Brown. 
«. d, 
4 
4 
6 
9 

8 
9 







X 

1 
1 

2 9 



8 

4 

6 

7 

15 



— \ ^Sk ^ 



GEORGE ROWNEY & CO.. 



FBENGH CAMEL HAIR BRUSHES. 

Small Crow each 

Crow .,0 

Duck . „ 

Large Dack m 

Small Goose , 

Goose »> 

Large Goose r» 

Swan, No. 1 9» 

„ „ 2 „ 

y«yyO* •••■••• 9t ^ 

»t»»^ **'*^o 

W W 5 >» 2 



2 
3 
6 
9 

3 




CAMEL HAIR BRUSHES. 



Large Swan Quill Camels •••••, each 4 

Small Swan Quill Camels „ 3 

Extra Small Swan Quill Camels „ 2 

Full Goose Camels „ 2 



DTED OB BED SABLE HAIR BRUSHES. 

IN METAL FEBULBS, POLISHED HANDLES. 











«. 


d. 




«. 


dL 


No. 1, 


Bound 


or Flat 


each 





6 


No. 7, Bound or Flat each 


1 


4 


tt 2, 


It 


»i • 


tf 





6 


>i "» »» >» • >» 


1 


9 


. 3. 


>» 


»» • 


9> 





9 


q 


2 


3 


., 4, 


tf 


»» • 


>» 





9 


11 ^^1 If 19 • »t 


2 


8 


M 6t 




>» • 


tt 


1 





i» 11» 11 ff» • 11 


8 


3 


„ 6. 


» 


»» • 


It 


1 





11 *2, 1, „ • „ 


S 


9 



PHOTOGRAPHIC SABLES IN TIN, 6d. eacb. 
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BROWN SABLE BRUSHES. 

IN GERMAN SILVER FERULES, AND POLISHED BAVDLE8, 
VERY FIXE QUALITY. 













«. 


d. 








«. 


<f. 


No 


1, 


round 


or flat 


. each 


1 


3 


No. 4, round 


or flat 


each 


2 





•» 


2, 


>» 


»• 


• »» 


1 


B 


»» ^» »» 


«» 


»» 


2 


3 


»» 


3. 


f> 


f» 


• ♦> 


1 


9 


»f ^» »» 


»» 


► »» 


2 


6 



RED SABLE BRUSHES. 

IN GERMAN SILVER FERULES, AND POLISHED HANDLES. 
VERY FINE QUALITY. 



No. 1, Round or Flat each 1 
ffi 2, „ n • M 1 

ft *f If M • »» 1 



No. 4, Round or Flat each 1 9 

n 6» )f i» • M 2 



24 



GEORGK EOWNEY & CO., 



GEORGE ROWKEY & CO.'S 

SUFEBFIiarE IiOIl^DOir DBAWIira BOABDS 





Size. 


Per Sheet. 


Feol«j?ip .... 

hOTAV .... 

])loi«ium . , . . 
Ro^al . . , . 


16iinch.bvl?i 
m „ 14 
20* „ 1ft 
22| „ ItI 


3 Sheet. 
«. d. 

6 
7 

10 

1 


4 Sheet. 

U- 

9 

1 1 

i 4 


6 Sheet. 
«. d. 

d 

1 2 

1 7 

2 Q 








-rrrr srsss 

Size. 


Per Sheet. 






8 Sheet. 


4 Sheet. 


6 Sheet, 






a. a. 


«. d. 


1 


Foolseap .... 


15 inch.by\2| 


6 


7 


Demy . . , . 


18 „ H 


9 


1 


1 ; 


]^led}um . , . . 


20i „ )6 

22* ,. m 


1 


I 3 


2 (| 


^y9i\ . . , . 


1 3 


\ 7 


2 «i 


Iipperlal . , . . 


28 „ 20 


2 3 


3 


4 <1 



WKATMAK'a DBAWINO FAPEB8. 





Sarfitoe. 


Sise. 


Per Sheet. 
£ «. rf. 


PerQaire. 
£ 9. (L 


Demjr 
Medium 


HP&N 


20 in. by 15 


1, 
002; 


2 9 


HPife N 


22 „ 17 


4 2 


Koyal 


HP&N 


24 „ 19 


3 


6 8 


Super Royal 


HP&N 


27 „ la 


4 


6 9 


Imperial 


H P. N, & l^ 


80 „ 21 


5 


9 6 


Elephaut 


HP&N 


28 „ 23 


6 


9 G 


Colun«bier 


HP&M 


84 „ 23 


8 


14 8 


Atlas 


HP<Sf M 


83 „ 26 


8 


14 8 


Double Elephant 


HP<^ 1^ 


40 „ 26 


10 


18 a 


jLDtiquarian 


HP&N 


62 „ 31 


4 


4 6 
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WBJLTMAirS EXTBA THIOS; PBA-WWQ^ FAPEBS. 



purfi«5?, 


Weight 
P«r Ream. 


Pp?Sneet 


Per Quira. 




lU ' 


i s. d. 


£ i, d. 


Royal H p, N, & B 


70 


6 


10 6 


Imperial h p, n, & b 


90 


9 


13 Q 


„ H P, N, i& B 


110 


10 


16 § 


„ H P, N, & B 


140 


10 


1 i a 


Double Elephant h p ib k 


210 


16 


1 11 ^ 



VXHiLUM DBAWINa PAPEI» 

Of a delicate tint, stout, and very smooth sur&ce, mannfiictured 
expressly for lUmninating. 



Imperial, 30 in. by 21 iq, 
Royal, 24 in. by 19 iq. 



Per Sheet 
£, i. d. 
10 
6 Q 9 



Per Quire, 

1 I Q 
1? Q 



Transfer and Traciqg Papers 6d. per sheet. 



'ROVnsrEY'& FAOEETS OF DBAWING BOABDS, 

OONTAIlfINO OXB DO|lE)f |EAOH. 



. 




P» 




Sice. 


Paolwt, 


2 sheet Royal 8vo, . . . , , 


8 


mch, by & 




10 


U II II II s f • f 


8 


!» ^ 




1 Ji 


2 „ Demy4to, , , . , . 


8 


^ 




1 


^11 »» IT 1 f f t 


8, 


I. 6 




1 (• 


2 ^, Medium 4to. . . , . 


9 


,1 7, 




1 ( 


3 II II U f • • 1 


^\ 


« 7 




2 ^ 


2 „ Imperial 8yo, • • ^ . 


10 „ 6j 




1 6 


V i> II ft f • • f 


10 „ 6^ 




^ 8 


2 „ Royal 4to, , . . . , 


U „ 8^ 




n 


V II fi If • f I f 


XI „ 8^ 




^M II lf» • • f 


11 f 8]^ 




3 6 


2 „ Imperial 4to 


13 „ 10 


2 9 


•^11 »» If f t f f 


13 „ 10 


4 


4 ft II „ • ' • • « 


18| „ 10 


5 6 



2(y 



GEORGE ROWXEY & CO., 



GEORGE ROWNEY & CO/S 

Ml ManxB, 

IN PATENT MBTAIiIiIO TUBES, GROUND EXTRA FINE. 



REDS. 

BrowA Bed . . . 
Indian Red . . . 
light Bed . . . 
Venetian Red . . 
Crimson Lake • . 
Indian Lake . . 
Scarlet Lake . . 
Bnrnt Brown Ochre 
Bnmt Roman Ochre 
Burnt Sienna . . 
Magenta .... 
Paladiam Red . . 
Paladium Scarlet . 
Vermilion . . . 
Scarlet Vermilion . 
Extract of Vermilion 
Madder Lake . . 
Rose Madder . . 
Carmine .... 
Extract of Madder) 



Carmine 



.f 



PURPLES. 



Purple Lake . . 
Violet Carmine . . 
Purple Madder . . 

BIjUES. 

Antwerp Blue . . 
Chinese Blue . . 
Permanent Blue . 
Prussian Blue . . 
Indigo .... 
Coeruleum . . . 
Cobalt .... 
French Ultramarine 
Ultramarine Ash . 

GREENS. 

Emerald Green . . 
Mineral Green 

















1 
1 
1 
1 
1 6 

3 



Grbsks— <onM»ttedL 
Olive Tint, No. I . 
Olive Tint, No. 2 . 
Terra Vert . . . 
Verdigris . . . 
Malachite . . • 
Oxide of Chromium 
Veronese Green . . 



BROWNS. 



YEnLOWS AND 
ORANGES. 



Chrome, 1 • 
Chrome, 2 . 
Chrome, 3 . 
Chrome, 4 . 
Gamboge 
Italian Ochre 
Italian Pink . 
King*s Yellow 
Naples Yellow, 1 
Naples Yellow, 2 
Naples Yellow, 8 
Orpiment 
Patent Yellow 
Raw Sienna . 
Roman Ochre 
Transparent 
Ochre . . 
Yellow Ochre 
Yellow Lake 
Indian Yellow 
Lemon Yellow 
Mars Yellow 
Platina Yellow 
Strontian Yellow 
Chinese Orange 
Mars Orange . 
Orange Vermilion 
Cadmium, Pale 
Cadmium, Deep 
[ Cadmium, Orange 



Gold) 



4 



Asphaltum . 
Bitumen . . 
Bone Brown 
Cappah Brown 
Indian Brown 
Manganese Brown . 
Vandyke Brown 
Verona Brown 
Brown Ochre 
Brown Pink . 
Burnt Umber 
Cassel Earth 
Mummy . . 
Raw Umber . 
Madderine Brown 
Madder Brown . 
Reubens' Madder 

BLACKa 

Black Lead . . . 
Blue Black . . . 
Ivory Black . . . 
Lamp Black . • . 

GRET. 

Mineral Grey . . 

WHITES. 

Flake White . . 
New White . . . 
Permanent White . 
Silver White . . 
Zinc White . . . 



d. 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 




1 



MEDIUMS. 

Copal McGuilp . . 
Pyne*s McGuilp . 
Sacrum .... 
Siccatif .... 
McGuilp. . . . (y 



Double or extra size Tubes of any of the above Colour t, 
EXTRA SIZE TUBES OF OIL COLOURS. 

«. d. I 
Tabea, Double Size . . • each 8 \^u^«a,C(Mi\»MA^^ilb. Whit« eadi 

„ Treble Size 1 0\ „ ,, '^^^C^v^ ^^ 

,, Quadruple Size . „ 1 4\ „ .. ^\\..^\aM. .. 



f. <f. 

I 6 
% 
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TESTIMONIALS 

FBOM 

MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

OF THE 

AND OTHER EMINENT ARTISTS. 



19, Nbw Mn.TJfAW Stbkbt, Dee, 16/A, 1861. 

Gemtlemsk,— I have tried those Coloaro yon kindly sent me, and beg to state 
that I find them excellent, both in brilliancy and working, which proves the truth 
of your statement — that they are manufactared in a very superior manner. 

Gentlemen, I remain your obliged Servant, ABBAHAM COOPEB, B.A. 

To Messrs. Bownkt. 



Eldob House, Hampstead, Nov. 26th, 1861. 
Gbntlbhen,— I am much obliged to you for this opportunity of trying your 
Colours ground on a new etystem. I have tested them and found them very fine 
and free from grit, especially the Indian Bed, a most difficult Colour to procure 
properly grotmd. 

I am, your obedient Servant, W. C. T. DOBSON, A.B.A. 

Messrs. G. Bowmbt & Co. 



BOTAL ACADBMT, W.C., N09, 21«(, 1861. 

Gentlekek,— As far as I have yet had the opportunity of trying the Colours 
yon have done me tiie favour of sending, I am of opinion that they afford 
a very satisfactory proof of the advantage of your new system of Orinding CoUwrs 
ly Machinery, All painters must agree that tiie qualities of depth and brilliancy 
in Colours are greatly enhanced by good and sufficient grinding. . 

I am. Gentlemen, your most obedient Servant, CHABLES LANDSEEB, B.A. 

Messrs. G. Bowh et A Co. 



Waltok-ok-Thaxbs, Nov. 25M, 1861. 
Gentleukn,— I am really much obliged by the receipt of a packet of Colours, 
which you so kindly sent me on Friday last. I have tried Ihem, and can con- 
scientiously express my entire satisfaction with them. The excellence of the 
grinding is beyond all praise, for the fact is certain that, without extreme grind- 
ing, the beauty of every and any Colour is not brought out, to say nothing of the 
impossibUity of painting anything requiring finish with ill-ground Colours. 

I am, Gtentlemen, truly yours, H. LEWIS, A.B.A. 

Messrs. G. Bownxt A Ca 



ExNT YuxA, Lan8i>owns Boad, Normfo Hill, Dee, 4<A, 1861. 
Mr. E. M. Wakd, B.A., has tried the Colours ground by machinery sent to 
him by Messrs. Bownxt, and has much pleasure in expressing his entire 
approbation of the quality of them in every resi)ect; tiie Indian Bed and other 
Colours, generally coarse under the ordinary grinding, seem to him to have more 
Bpecially benefitted by the process. 



GEORGE BOWiilEy <k CO., 



5, Wkthkkkll Plaob, Clifton, Fi^, 2l<«. 

Obhtleubv,— I received the lamiiAeof Coloars which yon sent some time since, 
and I have delayed acknowledging them mitil I had worked with them. They 
seem to me to possess all the qualities which yon claim for them. They are very 
pure and brilliant— the Indiah Bed particularly so. I also like the quality of the 
Terra Vert very much. I was acquainted with your Coerulenm before, and think 
it a useful pigment. The Chinese Orange is a very fine Colour ; but I shoold 
like to know more about it before I make any extensive use of it, particnlaily m 
to how it stands when mixed with white and with some of the mineral pigmenta 
The Veronese Green I like particularly, and hope to find it very naefuL 

I am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, a P. KNIGHT. 

Messrs. G. Bowxkt <fc Co,, London. 



18, Hampton Tkbbacs, West Clirov, 
Bristol, Martih 18<ft, 1868. 

Gbntlbhsn,— Many thanks for your kindness in sending me specimens of 
your Oil Ooiours, the receipt of which I should have acknowledged before had I 
not been, until very lately, c)iiefly occupied in Water-Colour Painting. Withm 
the last few days I have been painting in Oil, and therefore have had an oppor> 
tunity of trying the Colours so obligingly sent me, and therefore can add mj 
testimony to those of manv others to their excellence. I cannot imagine bett^ 
Colours, whether it regards tint or grinding ; the Indian Bed especialhr, an4 ihe 
new Colours, if permanent, will be a most valuable addition to our liist of pig. 
ments.— Believe me to be. Gentlemen, faithfully yours, BOBT. TlTC^^ 

Messrs. G. Bownkt & Co. 



School op Ai», Botal i Mwwu i i ew, 
Manchsstsb, 5«). 28<A, 1865. 
Gbntlkk BN, — Wiih reference to your Oil Colours, I am not aware that they am 
deficient in any respect, but, on the other hand, possess all the qualities that 
oan be desired, whether in relation to perfect grinding or purity. 

I am, Gentiemen, your obedient Servant, WlLLli. J. MUCELEY. 

To Messrs. G. Bowvby & Ca Btad MatUr. 



JSHBvnnD, 170 Apm^ 1863- 
Gbntlbxbn,— I should have written yon immediately on receipt of your ColourB, 
but oould not conscientiously give an opinion of their merits without first oarer 
fully trying them by such methods as could nqt only test their fineness, but i^ 
far as possible, their permanency. Having formerly had bat a very indifferent 
opinion of your Colours, it affords me all the greater pleasure now to acknow- 
ledge that you have succeeded in producing Colours which, for fineness of grinding 
and purity of tint, are equal to any at present hi use. Tour Chinese Orange, I 
think, is a wonderful adaition to the palette; and I imagine when your CcBmlenm 
and Veronese Green get to be known by artists, they will be much appreciated. 
I have subjected them to every test I could think of during the short time I 
have had them, so as to ascertain their parity and permanem^, and I am gla4 tQ 
say I feel every confidence in using them, and should not have any hesitatian in 
reoommendhig them to my brother artists. I feel that from my former opiiMoR of 
▼oar Cotours, I only do an aet of jastk)e, thoogh it is at the same time a pleafnre, 

F.&— Your Flake "White seems to me to be better gio^nd, (H»d yoftf TMT* 
Vert to be more like the genuine earth than any I have hitherto used. 
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§ms|^^s iax #il ^atnting* 



BED SABLES IN TIN. 

POLISHED CEDAR HANDLES. 

BOXTND OB FIiAT^ 









Flat 


Round. 




Each. 




Each. 


Each. 




». d. 




». d. 


$. d 


No. & 1, Round or Flat. 


4 


No. 7 . 


1 


1 3 


»» 2 


6 


„ 8 . . 


1 2 


1 6 


»» 3 i. 


6 


»» 9 • . 


1 8 


1 8 


„ 4 


D 6 


„ 10 . . 


I 6 


1 10 


»» ^ tf 


8 


,.11 . . 


1 10 


2 3 


»» 6 „ 


10 


„ 12 • . 


2 


2 6 



FBENGH TOOLS, OB HOG HAIB BRUSHES. 
WITH POLISHED CEDAR HANDLES. 

Nos. 0, 1, 2, 8, 4, o, and 6, Round or Flat .... 

I» • W If • • 

»f 8 ^ y, • . 

»> 9 ft n • • • 

ft 10 ,,„•.« 

ff 11 »,»»••• 

it 12 9t „ • • • , 



Each. 



11 



EXTBA FINE FBENGH TOOLS, 
MADE OF FINEST LYONS HAIR. 

SIZE SAME AS SABLES IK TIN. 



No. 6. 




Nos. 00 to 6, Flat or Round 



each. 
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GEORGE ROWNEY & CO., 



€mtU. 



TABLE EASELS.— Made by Machinery. 





Each. 




«. 


d. 


Deal Table Easels, 18 in. high 


3 


9 


Ditto ditto 21 „ 


4 


6 


Ditto ditto 24 „ 


5 


3 


Mahogany ditto 18 „ 


5 


3 


Ditto ditto 21 „ 


6 





Ditto ditto 24 „ 


6 


9 


Deal ditto, with rack to shift 






up and down, 18 in. high 


6 


3 


Ditto ditto 21 „ 


6 





Ditto ditto 24 „ 


6 


9 


Mahogany ditto 18 „ 


6 


9 


Ditto French Polished 


9 





Ditto ditto 21 


7 


9 


Ditto French Polished 


10 





Ditto ditto 24 


9 





Ditto French Polished 


11 







EASELS.— Made by Machinery. 

Hn:> • 9 • • 

M mi 

Ijrpg • o o 

Folding Easel, Closed. 

M, d. 

Deal Forked Easel, 6 ft. or 6 ft. high .... each 7 6 

Ditto— Portable Folding . . . . . „ 12 6 

Mahogany Forked Easel „ 13 6 

Ditto— Portable Folding „ 19 6 

MAHOGANY EASELS.-Made by Machinery. 

"£ s, d. 

Mahogany Framed Easels each 10 

Ditto Rack Easels, 5 ft. 3 ia Sliding Panel . „ 1 14 

Ditto 6 ft. ditto . . „ 2 5 

Ditto 5 ft. 6 in. Sliding Frame . „ 2 14 
Ditto 6 ft- ditto . . ,,300 

Ditto Rack Easels (Dwarf) . . ' . . . „ 1 11 6 

Ditto ditto polished ,,220 

DEAL EASELS.— Made by Machinery. 

Deal Framed Easels each 11 6 

Deal Rack Easel, 5 ft. 3 in., with Sliding Panel . „ 1 13 

Ditto ditto with Sliding Frame . „ 2 (> 

ZJitto ditto (Dwarf) ... „ I I 
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PORTABLE SKETCHING EASEL IN CASE. 

Ash, 6 feet 

Mahogany, or Walnut-Wood, 6 feet 

Ditto, ditto 6 feet 

Ditto, French Polished 

Ditto, ditto 



Each. 


& 


d. 


10 





u 


6 


13 





16 





18 






THE GERMAN SKETCHING SEAT AND EASEL 
COMBINED. 

ADAPTED FOB EITHER OIL OB WATEB-COLOUB 8KSTCHIMO. 

i'rice £1 4s. each. 




s 



THE EASEL OPEN. DITTO CLOSED. 

The fiame principle ha.8 been adapted for the oae of Ladies, and is 
eqiudly serviceable and portable. Price £1 13s. each. 

KNAPSACK EASEL. 
Similar to the German Easel, with the addition of a Waterproof Case 
and Straps. The interior has sa£Scient space to contain the requisites 
of a walking tour. Price £2 2s. each. 

Squabe Seat, similar to above Illustration, without the EaseL 
Price 7s. 6d. each. 



a 



GEORGE ROWNET ft CO., 



Shett:l^in0 Stnnls. 




Sketching Btoola, with loose 
seat, 18 inches long . 

Ditto 21 ... . 

Ditto 24 . . . . 

Ditto with seat enclosed, 18 
inches long 

Ditto with ditto, 21 in. long 

Ditto with ditto, 24 „ 



Eaeh. M 


6 


6 


6 


6 


7 


6 


8 





8 





8 


^ 



SKETCHING STOOL, OPEN. 



DITTOi CLOSED. 




WALEINa-STICE 
SEETCmNG STOOLS. 



With plain top 
With screw ditto . 
With hook handle 



Each. 
«. d. 

8 

11 
11 



WALKING-STICK, OPSH. 



DITTO, CLOSED. 
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GEORGE ROWNEY & CO.'S 

FINE ART PUBLICATIONS. 



LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS AND STUDIES. 

BAENABD*S ELEMENTAEY STUDIES OF TREES, li* and 2nd < 

Series, comprising 9 Numbers, 2s. each. Size, 15 bj 11. 
BRIGHrS ADVANCED DRAWING BOOK, adapted for the Pencilling y 

Tints. Six Numbers, price 2s. each. Size, 15 by 11. 
BRIGHT'S GRADUATED TINT STUDIES. 24 plates, Iff. each. Size, 

15 by 11. 
DICKSEE'S PRIMARY COURSE OF FREEHAND DRAWING. 12 

plates, in cover, 3s. Size, 22 by 15. 
DOLBY'S ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING BOOK. Six Numbers, Is. 

each. Size, 10 by 7. 
DOLBY'S PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE. Six plates. Is. each. 

Size, 20 by 13^. The subjects are taken from original sketches by 

£. Dolby, at Chartres, Amiens, Abbeville, Arqaes, and Rouen. 
FISK'S STUDIES OF CONTINENTAL SCENERY. Parts L and IL, 

each containing Six plates, 2s. 6d. per Part. Size 14^ by 10^. 
GAVARNI'S RUSTIC STUDIES OF FIGURES. Six plates, at 2s. each. 

Size, 21 by 15. 
GAUCI'S ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOK OP TREES. Twelve - 

Numbers, Is. each. Size, 10 by 7. 
GAUCI'S STUDIES OF TREES. Twelve Plates, Is. each. Siae,- 

21 by 15. 
GOODALL'S PORTFOLIO STUDIES. Seven Plates, Is. 6d. each. Size 

21 by 15. The above are foA simile copies of the original studies for 

the celebrated picture of the *' Conscript's Departure.'* 
GREEN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FIVE ORDERS OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Six Plates, 2s. 6d. each. Size, 11 by 15. 
GREEN*S RUSTIC STUDIES. Three Subjects, 2s. plam. Size, 24 by 18. 

Ditto ditto. Size, 24 by 18. ds. 6d. each, coloured. 
GREEN'S SECOND DRAWING BOOK, adapted for the Pencilling Tmts. 

Six Numbers, 2s. 6d. each. Size, 15 by 11. 
GREEN'S FIRST STUDIES OF LANDSCAPE. Li Six Numbers, 6d. 

each. Size, 9^ by 6^. 
GREEN'S SEPLA. DRAWING LESSONS. Six Numbers, Is. each. Size, 

9^ by 6 J. Each number contains one subject in three stages. 
GREEN'S ADVANCED LESSONS, on Tinted Paper. Six Pktes, Is. 6d. 

each. Size, 22 by 15. 
GREEN'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS. Twenty-four Pktes, 6d. each. 

Size, 15 by 11. 
GREEN'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN WATER-COLOUR PAINT- 

ING. Six Numbers, 6s. each. Size, 13 by 10. Each number containg 

one subject in four stages. 
GREEN'S ADVANCED LESSONS IN WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. . 

Six Parts, lOs. 6d. Size 17Jby 12 J. 
GREEN'S SKETCH BOOK, LEAVES FROM. €>\x. ^XsJw^^-^^^ic^ 

SiDgle Plutea, 9d. each. Size 15 by 22. 
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HARPER'S EASY COURSE OF LANDSCAPE DRAWING LESSONS. 

Six Numbers, 6d. each. Size, 9^ by 6 J. 
HARPER'S ADVANCED STUDIES OF LANDSCAPE SCENERY, on 

Tinted Paper. Twelve Plates, Is. each. Size, 20 by 13J. 
HARPER'S ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOK OF TREES. Six 

Numbers, Is. each. Size, 13 bv 10. 
HICKS'S RUSTIC FIGURES. Parts 1, 2, and 3.— Six Plates in each, 

at Gs. per part, or Is. each plate. Size, 15 by 11. 
JACKSON'S ART INSTRUCTOR. Fourteen Plates, 6s. Size, 15 by 11. 
JACKSON'S SYSTEM OF DRAWING, founded upon Natural Prindples. 

Twenty-four Plates, with Letter-press, 5s. ; or Plates singly 3d. each. 

Size, 11 by 9. 
NOBLE'S PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN WATER-COLOUR PAINT- 
ING, with Letter-press. Introductory number "On the Use of the 

Brush," with Twelve Examples. Parts 1 and 2 (Sepia), 28. 6d. 

each. Part 3 (Advanced Sepia), 3s. 6d. Part 4 (Finished Sepia), 

3s. 6d Size, 15 by 11. 
PHENEY'S ODDS AND ENDS. Six Numbers, Is. each. Size, 10 by 7. 
PHENEY'S EARLY LANDSCAPE STUDIES. Six Numbers, 6d. each. 

Size, 9 J by 6 J. 
RAZE'S ELEMENTARY LANDSCAPE DRAWING BOOK. Twelve 

Numbers, 6d. each. Size, 9 J by 6 J. 
RAZE'S AT HOME AND ABROAD, a new series on Tinted Paper. Six 

Plates, Is. 6d. each. Size, 21 by 15. 
STARK'S DRAWING BOOK OF ANIMALS. Six Numbers, Is. each. 

Size, 10 by 7. 
SYER'S PORTFOLIO STUDIES. Six Plates, Is. 6d. each. Size, 21 by 16. 
SYER'S RIVER SCENES AND SHIPPING. Six Numbers, 2s. each. 

Size, 15 by 11. 
SYER'S ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOK. Six Numbers, Is. each. 

Size, 10 by 7. 
SYER'S EARLY LANDSCAPE DRAWING BOOK. Six Numbers, Is. 

each. Size, 10 by 7. 
SYER'S RUSTIC SCENES. Six Numbers, Is. each. Size, 10 by 7. 

Single Proof Sheets, 24 Plates, on large Tinted Paper, 6d. each. 
SYER'S PROGRESSIVE DRAWING BOOK. Six Numbers, fid. each. 

Size, 9 by 5J. 
SYER'S ADVANCED DRAWING BOOK. Six Numbers, Is. each. Size, 

10 by 7. 
SYER.— LEAVES FROM SYER'S SKETCH BOOK. In Three Parts, 

of Six Plates each, price 4s. per part; or Single Plates, 9d. Size, 

16 by 12. 
TEMPLETON'S STUDIES IN THREE CRAYONS. Six Plates, 3s. each, 

plain. Size, 27 by 20. 

Ditto ditto. 58. each, coloured. Size, 27 by 20. 
TEMPLETONS ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOK OF THE HUMAN 

FIGURE. Twelve Numbers, Is. each. Size, 10 by 7. 
WALTON'S ADVANCED DRAWING BOOK, adapted for the Pencilling 

Tints. In Six Numbers, Is. 6d. each. Size, 13J by 10. 
WEIGALL'S DRAWING BOOK OF ANIMALS. Twelve Numbers, 6d. 

each. Size, 9^^ by 6 J. 
WILLIS'S STUDIES OF CATTLE AND RUSTIC FIGURES. Six 

Numbers, sA 2b. each. Size. 15 by 11. 
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OR FAC-STMILE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 



Width. Height. Artist's Name. Price. 

27 by 18.-ULYS^S DERIDINa POLYPHEMUS | j, ^^ ^ TuBina. B.A. W ^0 
„ „ „ Ditto, Ditto, Artists* Copies 105 



20J— VENICE, THE DOGANA, CAMPANILE 1 
OP ST. MARCO, DUCAL PALACE 
BRIDGE OP SIGHS, &c. {CancOetti 
Painting) - , 



J. W. M. TuKNBB, BJL. 68 



30} „ 18i— The WOODEN WALLS of OLD ENGLAND. C. Staotibld, B.A. . 52 6 

27 „ 18|— THE CANAL OF THE GUIDECCA AND) p. q^,,,™,^ « * ^o a 

CHURCH OF THE JESUITS, VENICE ]" ^* ^tanfield, u.a. . u o 

26| „ 17|— THE ANDALUSIAN LETTER-WRITER . F. W. Topham . . 42 

By the kindness ot Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Publishers have been 

enabled to add to their collection a subject of great interest, as weU as of 

high quality as a work of art,. viz. : — 

" THE CAVE BENEATH THE HOLY ROCK, JERUSALEM." 

Size 20 by 14, price Sis. 6d. 
Painted by Carl Haag, at the express command of the Queen. The 
Chromo-lithographed copy exhibited is as accurate as it is possible to be ; 
and independent of its merit as a work of art, must possess great interest 
to all classes from the strong evidence that exists that the spot depicted 
was probably the burial place of Christ. On this it is not necessary to 
dilate, beyond stating that the name given by Christian sects to the sur- 
rounding building, " The Mosque of Omar," is denied to it by the 
Moslems, who have held it in their possession many centuries, that the 
style of architecture is Christian of the time of Constantine, and exactly 
corresponds with a building erected by him' over the tomb of his sister. 
History records that Constantine did build a church over the Holy 
Sepulchre ; but the church of Jerusalem which is at present shown as the 
place of entombment is not the architecture of Constantine's period, and ' 
does not in any way correspond with the description given of it by ancient 
writers. For further particulars on this interesting subject the reader is 
referred to Fergusson's works on the topography of Jerusalem, &c., &c. 
The cave itself is held in especial veneration by aU sects. The Mahometans, 
who retain possession of it, admit none but their co-religionists to enter 
on account of its sacred character ; and a special firman was required to 
enable Mr. Carl Haag to take a sketch of the spot. 
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Width. Height. 



ArtiBt'B Name 



S4 by 

284 „ 

» „ 

M „ 

S7 „ 

SO „ 

26 „ 

3* M 

«H« 

2« „ 
17f „ 
17f n 
18 „ 
80 „ 
17 ., 
9«Ih 

m » 

W « 

26 „ 

W M 

26 „ 

26 „ 

28* „ 
22|., 
22|„ 
23 „ 
21f „ 
.26 „ 
22 „ 
21 u 
21 „ 

21 .. 
17* „ 
16* n 
21f „ 

22 „ 
22* „ 
21* „ 
21* „ 
21* „ 
21 „ 
21 „ 
20|„ 
20* „ 
20 „ 
16 „ 



16 —MOUNT ST. MICHAEL .... 0. Stanfield, RA. 
19 —LAKE OF COMO C. Stanfibld, R. A. 

24 — OEOSSING THE FOBD . . . . W. Mulrkadt, B.A. 
From the celebrated Picture in the Vernon Gallery. 

14 —THE RHINE NEAR COLOGNE . . . T. M. Richabdsgk 

14— LUGANO . 

14 — PINDHORN RIVER, MoRATSHmB . 

16 —ON THE MOORS .... 

19 -OLENOOE 

16|— LAKE OF COMO .... 

17*— COMO T. COLUNOWOOD SlOTH 

17 —GIBRALTAR 

25 — Al^WERP CATHEDRAL . . . . E. T. Dolby 
25 —CATHEDRAL, CHARTRES .... „ 
24*— INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL'S, Ahtwbbp . 8. Read 

18 —THE LIFE BOAT — Herbbbt . 

18 —WOODLAND GATHERINGS . . . W. Hunt 
IGf-NETO^LAHNSTElN AND CASTLE 0F| ^ j^ Bowbotham 

16f— OBERWESSEL ON THE RHINE 

17f— MATTERHORN 

17 —RETURNING FROM MARKET . 
17 — BETTWS-Y-COED, North "Walks. 

17 —FALLS OF THE LLUGWY, North Wales . „ 

18 — URI RODHSTOOK (Lake of the Four) b^m 
Cantons) f ■**"^''*" * 

18 — GOESCHENEN (Pass of the St. Gothard) . „ 



Pilee. 

81 6 
31 6 
81 6 



Sir. a. Calcott, 
J. G. Read . 



R.A. 



14 —DIEPPE CASTLE J. BnROESS . 

14*— MELROSE ABBEY J. Burrell Smra 

14*— DRYBURGH ABBEY 

15 —GRAND CANAL, Venice . . . . E. A. Goodall 

llf— TAORMINI, SICILY T. M. Richardson 

11 —LAKE OF BRIENZ T. L. Rowbotham 

16 — PONT-Y^ARTH, CAPEL OURIG ... J. Ster 
15 —SUMMER T. S. Coofsva. 

15 —WINTER „ 

16 — AMALFI J. B. Pynb . 

20 —A ROUGH CUSTOMER T. Earl 

22 —PONT ABERGLASLYN . . T M. Riohardsoh 

16f— THE POACHERS T. Earl 

8|— THE GULF OF TARENTA . . . . T. M. RiOHABDsair 

IH— BICHMOND CASTLE, Yorkshirb . . G. Fripp 

14*— ISOLA LECCHI LAGO DI GUARDA, Italy W. L. Leitch 

12*— CITY OF FLORENCE a Palmer . 

14*— CLIFTON J. B. Ptne . 

18f— CLUSES, ON THE ROAD TO CHAMOUNI J. D. Harding 

14 — UNTERSEEN „ 

14*-ET0N COLLEGE from the THAMES 

14f— PEEP O" DAY F. W. Topham 

12*— BAY OF NAPLES E. A. Goodall 

20*— THE STOLEN KISS J. Absolom . 

14 — VEZnOE . . W. Callow . 



31 
31 
8t 
81 
81 
31 
81 
81 
81 
81 
31 
31 
81 

81 

31 
31 
31 
81 
81 



81 6 
31 6 



25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
26 
25 
25 
25 
25 
26 
25 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
11 
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Width. Height. 



Artist's Name. 



19* „ 
19f „ 
m« 
20 „ 

23f „ 

23f „ 
20 „ 
18 „ 

1«*» 

16i„ 
19f „ 
14i„ 
144 „ 
14 „ 
14f „ 
16 „ 
12 „ 

16 „ 
214 „ 

17 „ 
1^1,. 
21f « 
2U„ 
16 „ 
20 „ 
12 „ 

18 „ 
IH^ 
13*., 
21*., 

20 „ 
20*,, 
20* „ 
20 „ 
19f « 

19 „ 
19 „ 
21* „ 
19f „ 
19f „ 
18 „ 
17* „ 
16* „ 
16*,, 
12t„ 
11* » 
11* H 



13i— WATEIUMILL, DoBKnra .... 
13f— MILL KSAB RING WOOD, Hants . 

13i — ^HEIDELBEBGt 

13*— THE LAGO MAGGIORE, with a VIEW) 

OF PALLANZA . . . . > 

8f— NEAB CETABA. Gulf of Salkbxo . 
9J— WHYMPFEN, ON THE Neckab 
8f— NEABCASTELAMAB£,Bato7Naflr8 . 

13*— THE MABKET BOAT 

Hi— A SKETCH OF ST. PAUL'S, from the) 

SHOT TOWEB f 

llf— MACBETH AND THE MUBDEBEBS OF) 

BANQUO ... . . > 

llf— MACBETH THE MUBDEBEB OF DUNCAN . 
11 —ALMS GIVING . . ... 

18J— EGLISE ST. JAQUES, Cakn .... 
19f — CATBEDBAL POBCH, Evebux . . 
Hi— BOUEN CATHEDBAL, WEST FBONT . 
Hi— BOUEN CATBEDBAL, SOUTH TBANSEPT 
20f— THE VILLAGE ANGLEBS .... 

15 —THE BEAPEB (oval) 

19 —PASS OF THE GBIMSEL (upright oval) . 

15 -OLEN TILT 

Hi— MILKING TIME 

Hi— AUTUMN ON THE DOWNS . 

14i— VENICE 

18 —MOUNT OBGEUIL CASTLE, Jkosey . 
19i— THE NEW BBOOM THAT SWEEPS CLEAN 
13f— MAKING ALL TAUT, off Swiksba . 
17f— THE FBAUENKIBOHE, Nubbmbisbq . 
15i— AUTUMN FBUITS ...... 

19i— THE FOUNDLING (oval) . . . . 

18|— FECAMP, NOBMAKDT 

161— THE INTRUDING PUP . . . . 



D. H. McEbwiv 
G. Fripp 

T. L. BOWBOTBAM 



T. L. BOWBOTHAH 
», 

J. Jenkins 
G. DoDCtsov 

Q. Oattbbmolb 



W. Callow 
E. T. Dolbt 



W. MULLER . 

W. A. Bobinson 

T. M. BlGHARDSON 

W. Bennett . 
S Cooper, B.A. 



7. D. Harding 

E. BlEGK 

M. Bagkhousb 
S. P. Jackson 
S. Prout 
Baxter 
W. Fisher . 
A. Mabnt « 
T. Earl 



Prioa 

A d. 

21 

21 

21 9 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 • 

21 • 

21 

21 

21 



T. F. WADnntiGBT 
T. CoLLiNowooD Smith 
G. Stanfield 
Wm. Callow 



10 —MILL-END LOCK, with Cattle 
9}— BOWES CASTLE, Yorkshirb 

14i— ALKMAAB, NOBTH HOLLAND CANAL . 

11 -COLOGNE 

lOf— FBANKFOBT 

lOi— THE CALABBIAN (X)AST . . . . T. L. Bowbotham 
lOi— THE BAY OF BALE .... 

9 —THE GULF OF SPEZZIA 
7 — OBIA (Lake of Lugano) 
7i— ANGEBA (Lago MAoGiOBfi) . 
lOf— COCHEM, ON THE MOSELLE . . . T. M. Bichaboson 

11 — COMO „ 

11|_C0LUMBUS IN THE MONASTEBY . . G. Cattermglb 

12 —THE MILL^TBEAM P. Dbwint . 

8i— BBIDGE OF TOUBS J. W. M. Turner, 

15i— STBEET IN VEBONA , . ... 0. Bbntlet . 
16 —THE MADONNA AND CHILD . . . Vandtkx 
From the celebrated Piotore in the Dolwich GhJlery. 



21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

15 
15 
15 
15 






15 
15 
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rj-GULF OF SALEENO „ 

& —MAT ELO&&OM W. Host 

7i— ATJTtrMK OATHEEOTQS— Na I. . . „ 

Ti-AUTUMN GATHEEIKaS-Ef a 2. . . „ 

9 — SPAEB<> W*S NEST AND APPLE BLOSSOM W. Host 



13 <-BEFOBE THE ALTAB (oyal) 

8 — LLYN MWY^GIL 

8 — LLTNUHYNOHYN, NEAB TREFEIW,) 
Nqeeth WAijig / 

7J— BtrTTEBMERE; 

Tf— ENNEEDALE 

10 — LOOH VENNACHEE (Suotbt) . 
10 —LOCH L0MOXT> CMid-ojlt) 

IJ— BKEOON BRIDGE (Solth Wii^) 

tf-THE OLD FOB D BRIDGE 
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Width. Eel^lit. 

80f„ ]2i— BARMOUTH 

19 by IH— TffE TaAMEB— Niia WnrosoB 

19f , 

19f . 

11 , 

Hi, 

11*. 

12 , 
11 , 
19 . 

18f , 
18f , 
19 , 
19 , 

n , 

lU, 

31 1 
15*. 
10|, 

9i, 

9i, 

9 , 

9i, 

8i, 

8|. 

8 , 
H , 
15*, 
18 , 

18 , 

14 , 

18 , 

18 , 

14 , 
14 

14 . 

14 , 

16 , 

15 , 

12*, 
12*, 
14*, 
18 . 
11 , 
11 , 

17 , 



Artistes Name. 
S. P. Jackson 

E. BlCEABDSON 

T. L. BOWBOTHAM. 



M. N. H. 
E. Pkmlbt 



E. Pbnlbt 



AabokPbnlst 
t. l. bowbothak 



9 —LAKE OF LUCEBNE 

9 -WINDSOR CASTLE 

I4i-JliALOirSY 

11 — GEAPES AND PEACHES (oval) . 

11 — GBAPES (oval) 

12*— TOWEB OP THE CHUBOH AT QOBCJUM. 

12i— YOUXn ANI> AGE 

llf- DIFFIDENCE (OTal) 

15 —PAGE ON DUTY 

11— APPEOVrNGCBITIC 

fii^SWANSEA HAEBOUR 

9 — ALESSIO, GULF OF GENOA 

6 —A SEA FOG^ LUCCOILBE CHlNa ISLE > 
OF WIGHT . . . 7 . I 

6 -SL^jyTEE EYFINTNG IN THE HIGHLANDS 

OJ— m THE UAY OF NAPLES .... 

H-LANGDALE PIKES 

bi— DEE WENT WAT EE 

10 —LOCH KATEINE 

10 — TTRQUHABT CASTLE, LOOH NESS . 

10 — LOCO-NA^AE 

10— Dl'Nr^EllAWE CASTLE . . . . 

10 —LOOH LOMOND • 

10 —LOOH AWE 

(Completing the set of six Scotch 

16 —THE VENETIAN BOATMAN . . 
16|— THE VENETIAN LAZZABONE . 

9H&TJrF likKKZE 

S*— GEA^saliviiE 

U-TJNTERN ABBEY 

ri— THE BE A CO, BoNOHtraca .... 
7i— ISOLA BETiTiA, Laoo Magoiobb . 
7i— ISOLA SAN JULIO, Laoo D'obta 



T. M. BlOHABDSON 

J. B. Ptnb . 

F. W. TOPHAM 

F. T. Bainss 



D. EOBKRTS, B.A. 

F. Tatloe . 
W. Hdnt 



S. P. Jackson 

T. L. EOWBOTHAIC. 



T. M. BlOHABDSON 



Lakes,) 

F. GOODALL, BJIl. 

« 

S. P. Jackson 
Akdbews 

T L. BOWBOTSAIC 



Price. 
A d, 
U 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 



13 



12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12. 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



. 10 6 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
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Width. Height. 



Hi by 

^ n 
18i„ 

10 „ 

12 „ 
13|., 
12f „ 
12f „ 

m » 

14i„ 
llf „ 
Hi,. 
11* „ 

11 « 
lOi., 
10 „ 

^ « 
9 « 

8 .. 
13* „ 

9 « 
9 .. 

10i„ 
10* „ 
lOf „ 
lOf „ 
12f „ 



9i — SCriOlEB TIME ... 

13i— EN PASSANT .... 
9 —CASTLE OF ISCHIA . 
7 — LOOH AWE 

12 —HEADY FOB OHUEOH (ovaJ) . 
9*— IN THE FIELDS (ovaJ) 
9f— VIEW IN NORTH WALES. 
9i— VIEW IN SOUTH WALES 
8J— IN THE GADMANTHAL, Ttbol. 
9 — AMALFI ...... 

7i— VIEW ON THE BBFTTANY COAST 
8f— THE COAST OF GENOA . 
7 — FOWEY CASTLE, Cornwall 
7*— BUINS AT NEWTOWN, Ibkland 
8i— SCARBOBOUGH CASTLE, Yobkshibi 
7 — BBOUGHAM CASTLE, Wbsimobbland 



Artist's Name. 

G. DODGSON . 



W. Leitch. . 
B. P. Lkitch 
W. Lbb 



H. Bright . 

T. L. BOWBOTHAX 



B. P. Lbitch 



B. P. Leitch 
S P. Jackson 
Gastinbau. . 

C. Bkntlkt . 

COFLBT FiBLDIKO 



7 — DOUNE CASTLE J. D. Harding 

llf— BBIDGE AT PBAGUE Samdil Prout 

12f— WATER GATE, on thb Bhinb ... „ 

11 —UP EABLY G. E. Hicks 

lOJ— ABEBY D. BOBKRTS, E.A. 

8 —MEADOW SIDE T. S. Cooper 

9 —CONSOLATION (circular) . . . . J. K Buckley 
9 — BECONCrLIATION (ditto) .... „ 

7 —LOCH ETIVE Coplbt Fielding 

7 —LOCH TAY „ 

7j— beechy head „ 

7i— POBTSMOUTH „ 

8f— CASTLE OF OSTEA (Papal States) . . T. L. BowBOipAM 



111 „ 7|— COTTAGES NEAR CONWAY, North Wales. 

Ill ,, 7f— COAST SCENE, hear Walmbr , 

14 >t 7f— MOUNTAIN STREAM, NEAR Beddoelert 

11* >, 7|— ST. MARY REDCLIFFE, Bristol 

111 „ 7f— KILLARNEY 

11* >f 7f— COASTGUARD'S "SHED, NEAR Herne Bat 



, E. Green 



Price. 
$. d. 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 



6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 



11 „ 7 —AT EAST MATJiTNG, Kent . 

11 „ 7 — CLAINES CHURCH, with the MALVEBNY 
HILLS IN THE DISTANCE . . f 

II „ 7 —CHISWICK BY MOONLIGHT . 

III „ 7 —GIPSEY CAMP, CLAYGATE, Surret 
10* „ 10*— SLEEPING AND WAKENG (circular) 
10* „ 10*— THE LESSON (circular) 

9f „ 13*— THE GLEANEBS 

9| „ I3f— FRENCH FISHEBMAN'S DAUGHTER 

9 „ 6*— ON THE COAST 

9 „ 6|— INLAND 

lOf „ 7i-GBEEN LANES 

11* M 5*-JANUAEY 



B. P. Noble. 



J. H. Mole . 

W. A. BOBINSON. 

W. Lbb 

J« H. Mole . 



5 
o 



T. L. Bowbotham 

T. S. OOOFXB 
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Width. Height. Artisrs Name. Prloe. 

9. d. 

8 by 5|— LITTLE WANDEBER 8 

•i „ 9f — WATEB MILL, MAPLEDUBHAM . . N.E. aBxn . .30 

6i „ 9|— THntLEMEBE, Nxas Ccxbbrland . . „ ... 3 

6| „ 9f— COTTAGES, NEAB BANTBY, Oo. Cork . „ ..30 

6i „ 9|— WINDMILL AT SOUTHEND ... „ ... 3 

Oi ,. 9f — LAKE SCENE, Neak Llakbebis ... „ ... 3 

6 „ 8i— THE OBANGE GIBL (oyal), . . . G. E. Hicks . .36 

6 „ 8i— THE FLOWEB GIBL (oyal) ... „ ..36 

6 „ 8i— THE WATEB-CBESS GIBL (oval) . . „ ..36 

6 n 8i— THE LA SCAB (oyal) „ ..36 

6i „ 8i— THE GIBL AT THE STBEAM . » . „ ..36 

6i „ 81— THE GIPSY GIBL „ ..36 

4J„ 7i— FOUNTAIN AT BOUEN .... S. Pbout ... 1 6 

VIEWS IN LAKE DISTRICTS. 

Size,- 10^ by T. 

GBASMEBE . . . . • T. L. Bowbothax . 6 

BUTTEBMEBE „ .50 

•AIBEY FOBCE „ .50 

•CiOLWITH TOBCE „ .50 

•DUNGEON GILL . „ .50 

DEBWENTWATEB. . „ .50 

ENNEBDALE .... .... „ .50 

WAST WATEB „ .50 

SKELWITH „ .50 

•SCALE FOBCE ......... „ .50 

ULLESWATEB . „ .50 

KESWICK n .50 

WINDEBMEBE „ .50 

TTTrRT.Tr.HMTI!T^TC .50 

• These four are uprights. 

SMALL SERIES. 

Nos. 1 to 12.— BIVEB VIEWS . . . . . . . B. P. Nobm, eadh 1 

COTTAGE NEAB HAYES „ „ 1 

GEOUPS OF FLOWEBS, (Two) G. Bobbnbebg „ 1 

POOE DICK „ „ 1 

RUSTIC FIGUBES (Six Plates) G. E. Hicaa „ 9 

PHCEBE . . G. E. Hicks „ 6 

Ditto ditto (Forty-two Plates) .... „ „ 6 

REFLECTION G. Wbels „ 6 

OOUBTSHIP . „ „ 

THE MOTHEB - . . „ „ 6 

THEANGLEBS » ,,0 6 

THE FBUITjGATHEBEBS „ „ 6 

THE SPINNEB „ „ 6 

ST. PAUL'S CATHEDBAL bt MoiONLiOHT- . . . E; A. Ooodau. „ 6 

DISTANT VIEW OF BOUEN „ „ 6 

CBYPT OF CANTEBBUBY CATHEDBAL ... „ „ • 6 

CASTLE OF FOUGEBE, Brittany „ „ 6 

MABKET PLACE, Anoees „ „ 6 

ST. VALLEBY-SUB.SOMME ...... „ ,,06 

OATHEDBAIj of NOTBE dame, Pasis ... „ „ 6 

IV WEB AND BBIDaE AT ANGEBS „ „ 6 

Olf THE LOIRE ^^ y, ^ 9 > 



GEORGE ROWNEY & CO.'S 



GUIDE TO WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. By R. P. Noble. With 

an Illustration in Colours. 8th Edition 

GUIDE TO OIL PAINTING. By J. S. Templbton. 10th Edition . 

GUIDE TO OIL PAINTING. Part II. (Landscape from Nature.) 
By A. Clint. 6th Edition 

GUIDE TO LIGHT AND SHADE DRAWING. By Mrs. M. Merri- 
FiEiJ>. With niustrations 

GUIDE TO PENCIL AND CHALK DRAWING. By G. Harlet. 
8th Edition. With Illustrations 

GUIDE TO PICTORIAL ART. By H. O'Neil. 5th Edition . 

GUIDE TO LEVELLING AND SURVEYING. By W. Pease 

GUIDE TO PICTORLA.L PERSPECTIVE. By B. R. Grbpn. 3rd 
Edition. With Illustrations ....... 

GUIDE TO FIGURE DRAWING. By G. E. Hicks. With Elustra- 
tions ........... 

GUIDE TO FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. By 
G. Rosenberg. With Illustrations. 5th Edition 

GUIDE TO MINIATURE PAINTING AND COLOURING PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. By J. S. Templeton and A. W. Wall. 6th Edition 

GUIDE TO PAINTING ON GLASS. By H. Bielfeld . 

GUIDE TO ANIMAL DRAWING. With numerous Illustrations. By 
C. H. Weigall 4th Edition . 

HINTS FOR SKETCHING TREES FROM NATURE, IN WATER- 
COLOURS. By Thomas Hatton ... . . 

ON THE MATERIALS USED IN PAINTING, with Remarks on 
Varnishing and Cleaning Pictures. By Charles Martel . 

GUIDE TO ILLUMINATING AND MISSAL PAINTING. By 
W. and G. Audsley. With Illustrations. 9tli Edition 

Ditto, ditto, with additional Illustrations in Colours, cloth, gilt . 

THE PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE EXPLAINED & APPLIED 
IN A SERIES OF GRADUATED EXERCISES. By Henry 
Lewis. With Diagrams 

♦PERSPECTIVE PRACTICALLY EXPLAINED. By E. L. Paraire. 
With nearly 100 Illustrations 

Ditto, ditto, cloth, gilt 

A TREATISE ON HERALDRY PAINTING. By Mr. F. J. Baigent. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated .... ... 

GREEN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF PERSPECTIVE. A new Edition- 

Size, 12 by 9. Bound in Cloth 



Each. 

s. d. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 6 

1 

1 

2 6 

6 6 

12 



* Recommended by the Department ot ac\ewc««i\u\ kn,^a^VYv'^'«v^\^^e«2»^'^'o****"^ 



